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T is a man’s chief blessedness that there 
lie in his nature infinite possibilities of 
growth. The growth of animals comes 
quickly to an end, and when they cease to 
grow, they cease to be joyful; but man, 
whose bodily development even is slow, is 
capable of rising to wider knowledge and 
purer love through unending ages. Hence, 
even when he is old—if he has lived for 
what is great and exalted—his mind is 
clear, his heart is tender, and his soul is 
glad. Only those races are noble, only 


pulse to ceaseless progress. 
the race from which we have sprung—the 
Aryan—breaks forth into ever new develop- 
ments of strength and beauty in Greece, in 
Italy, in France, in England, in Germany, 
in America; creating literature, philosophy, 
science, art; receiving Christian truth, and 
through its aid rising to diviner heights of 


so there are individuals—and they are born 
to teach and rule—for whom to live is to 
grow; who, forgetting what they have 
been and what they are, think ever only of 
becoming more and more. Their education 
is never finished; their development is 
never complete; their work is never done. 

From: victories won they look forward 
with confidence to other battle-fields; from 
every height of knowledge they peer into 
the widening nescience; from all achieve- 
ments and possessions they turn away to- 
ward the unapproachable Infinite to whom 
they are drawn. Walking in the shadow 
of the too great light of God, they are il- 
lumined and they are darkened. This made 
Newton think his knowledge ignorance; 
this makes St. Paul think his heroic virtue 
naught. Oh, blessed men, who makes us 
feel that we are of the race of God; who 
measure and weigh the heavens; who love 
with boundless love; who toil and are 
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patient; who teach us that workers can 
wait. They are in love with life; they 
yearn for fuller life. Life is good, and the 
highest life is God; and wherever man 
grows in knowledge, wisdom, strength; in 
faith, hope and love; he walks in the way 
of heaven.—Bishop Spalding. 


In 1881 the French nation held a cele- 
bration in honor of Victor Hugo, when 
every contemporary author wrote something 
M. Houssayé 
wrote an article entitled “When Victor 
Hugo is a Hundred Years Old,” in which 
he gives an imaginary conversation between 
Hugo and four atheists. In answer to one 
of their arguments against the existence of 


| God and the truth of immortality, Hugo is 


made to reply in the following striking and 
a paragraph well worth 
committing to memory for its commanding 


| force and rare beauty of diction: 
wisdom, power, love, and knowledge. And | y 


“T feel in myself the future life. I am 
like a forest which has been more than 
once cut down. The new shoots are 
stronger than ever. I am rising, I know, 
towards the sky. The sunshine is on my 
head. The earth gives me its generous 
sap, but heaven lights me with the reflec- 
tion of unknown worlds. You say that the 
soul is nothing but the resultant of bodily 
powers. Why, then, is my soul more lu- 
minous when my bodily powers begin to 
fail? Winter is on my head and eternal 
spring is in my heart. Then I breathe at 
this hour the fragrance of the lilacs, the 
violets, and the roses, as at twenty years. 
The nearer I approach the end the plainer I 
hear around me the immortal symphonies 
of the worlds which invite me. It is mar- 
velous, yet simple. It is a fairy tale, and 
it is history. For half a century I have 
been writing my thoughts in prose, verse, 
history, philosophy, drama, romance, tra- 
dition, satire, ode, songs. I have tried all. 
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But I feel that I have not said the thou- 
sandth part of what is in me. When I go 
down to my grave I can say, like so many 
others, ‘I have finished my day’s work;’ 
but I cannot say, ‘I have finished my life.’ 
My day’s work will begin again the next 
morning. The tomb is not a blind alley; 
it is a thoroughfare. It closes in the twi- 
light to open with the dawn. I improve 
every hour, because I love this world as my 
fatherland. My work is only beginning. 
My monument is hardly above its founda- 
tion. I shall be glad to see it mounting 
forever. The thirst for the infinite proves 
infinity.” 


During the years I was at work in the 
slums of southeast London, writes Philip 
I. Roberts, the following example of a 
simple faith came to my knowledge: A 
poor little slum child of about 11 developed 
a malady which demanded an instant opera- 
tion. He was taken to Guy’s Hospital, 
where the great doctor who examined him 
had to tell him that there was just a fight- 
ing chance for his life. The seats of the 
operating theatre, rising tier above tier like 
the gallery of a church, were filled with 
long rows of students who had come to 
witness the greatest surgeon of his time 
use the knife. The little patient was 


brought in and, during some preliminaries, 


placed in a cushioned chair. Looking 
around at the great throng of men, he 
said timidly to one of the assistant doctors: 
“Please, sir, I should be very glad if one 
of you gentlemen would say just a little 
prayer for me.” There was a profound 
silence. Nobody moved, so the little slum 
child knelt down and said: “Dear Jesus, 
I’m only a poor, weak little lad, but, please, 
I'd like to live. So, dear Jesus, please help 
this kind gentleman so that he shall do his 
work right. Amen.” Having said that, the 
boy climbed on the table and lay back with 
a smile lighting up his face. 


DeatTH.—But then there is another as- 
pect altogether which death can wear to us. 
It is that which first comes to us, perhaps, as 
we look down upon the quiet face, so cold 
and so white, of one who has been near and 
dear to us. There it lies in possession of 
its own secret. It knows it all—so we seem 
to feel. And what the face says in its 
' sweet silence to us as a last message from 
the one whom we loved is, “ Death is noth- 
ing at all. It does not count. I have only 
slipped away into the next room. Nothing 
has happened. Everything remains exactly 
as it was. I am I, and you are you, and 
the old life that we, lived so fondly together 
is untouched, unchanged. Whatever we 
were to each other, that we are still. Call 
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me by the old familiar name; speak of me 
in the easy way you always used, Put no 
difference into your tone. Wear no forced 
air of solemnity or sorrow. Laugh as we 
always laughed at the little jokes we en- 
joyed together. Play, smile, think of me, 
pray for me. Let my name be ever the 
household word it always was. Let it be 
spoken without an effort, without the ghost 
of a shadow upon it. Life means all that 
it ever meant. It is the same as it ever 
was. There is absolute, unbroken contin- 
uity. What is this death but a negligible 
accident? Why should I be out of mind 
because I am out of sight? I am but wait- 
ing for you for an interval, somewhere 
very near, just round the corner. All is 
well. Nothing is hurt. Nothing is lost. 
One brief moment and all will be as it was 
before. How we shall laugh at the trouble 
of parting when we meet again!” So the 
face speaks. Surely, while we speak, there 
is a smile flitting over it; a smile as of 
gentle fun at the trick played us by seeming 
death. It is not death. Nobody is dead. 
It would be too ludicrous to suppose it. 
What has death to do with us? How can 
we die? Everything that we cared for and 
loved exists. Physical death has no mean- 
ing, no relation to it. Reason refuses to 
bring the two together. There is no com- 
mon term. Nothing that we see in this 
dead material now laid out under our eyes 
represents or involves or includes the thing 
that was, or is, alive. That which we loved 
is not here. That is all. It has dropped 
out. It has slid away. We are as sure of 
this as we are of our own identity. We 
cannot conceive any other possibility. 
Reason and imagination alike repudiate it. 
—From Rev. Scott Holland, Canon of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, England. 


Over the plum and apricot there may be 
seen a bloom and beauty more exquisite 
than the fruit itself—a soft, delicate flush 
that overspreads its blushing cheek. Now, 
if you strike your hand over that it is gone 
forever, for it never grows but once. The 
flower that hangs in the morning impearled 
with dew, arrayed with jewels—once shake 
it so that the beads roll off, and you may 
sprinkle water over it as you please, yet it 
can never be made again what it was when 
the dew fell lightly on it from heaven. 

On a frosty morning you may see the 
panes of glass covered with land-scapes, 
mountains, lakes and trees, blended in a 
beautiful fantastic picture. Now lay your 
hand on the glass, and by the scratch of 
your fingers, or the warmth of the palm, 
all of the delicate tracery will be immedi- 
ately obliterated. So in youth there is a 
purity of character which, when once 
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touched and defiled, can never be restored 
—a fringe more delicate than frost work, 
and which, when torn and broken, will 
never be re-embroidered. 

A man who has spotted and soiled his 
garments in youth, though he may seek to 
make them white again, can never wholly 
wash them with his tears. When a young 
man leaves his father’s house, with the 
blessing of his mother’s tears still wet upon 
his forehead, if he once loses that early 
purity of character, it is a loss he can never 
make whole again. Such is the conse- 
quence of crime. Its effects cannot be 
eradicated, they can only be forgiven — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


He was the worst boy in school; she 
was the teacher. She was angered by his 
stubbornness; he was defiant. She took him 
to the hall for punishment. Angrily she 
administered the penalty and then some- 
how a great wave of pity for the boy swept 
over her. She looked at the worn coat of 
the little fellow; she thought of the frail 
body deprived of nourishing food; she 
thought of the hard and loveless home and 
of the starved soul of the poor child. 
Tears sprang to the teacher’s eyes as the 
boy waited for further punishment. Then 
he saw the tears; his own eyes grew moist 
and overflowed. Thinking of how the poor 
boy had no chance, in an impulse of love 
she put her arms around him and they 
cried together. That is religion; she and 
the boy both found it. 


These are appalling facts. Do you know 
that our criminals cost us $3,500,000 per 
day? Do you know that 250,000 persons— 
whom the law never touches—are engaged 
in the systematic pursuit of crime as a 
business? Do you know that the American 
pickpockets are as thoroughly organized as 
any trades union? Do you know that the 
pickpockets of New York retain the perma- 
nent service of one of the best-known 
criminal lawyers of the United States to 
look after. their “interests”? Do you 
know that there is a certain resident of 
New York who owes his income to the 
fees of prominent criminals, who pay him 
to travel up and down the country as a 
“fixer” between them and the police? Do 
you know that during the past ten years the 
tramp burglars of this country have almost 
doubled?—The World To-Day. 


In many communities it was once the 
custom to celebrate the birth of a child by 
planting a tree, and it is pleasing to ob- 
serve that efforts to revive the practice are 
being made in Ohio, Indiana and various 
other states. Nearly every old neighbor- 
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hood contains trees planted to celebrate 
some family event, and such trees as a 
rule are carefully guarded. Probably five 
out of every six readers who were born 
in small communities have vivid recollec- 
tions of certain trees that figured tenderly 
in the scenes of their early years—trees 
which sheltered them when they played 
“hookey ” from school, trees in whose leafy 
shades they loafed while fishing in favorite 
ponds or brooks, or possibly, trees beneath 
whose embracing arms they spoke and 
heard the first avowals of love. What 
wealth might be added to the charm of the 
world if there were somewhere a stately 
tree specially planted for every mortal 
being, with its life bound to his by a tie of 
tender sentiment. 


During my term as probation officer in 
Pittsburgh, says one of these men, the un- 
desirability of the night messenger service 
as an occupation for adolescent boys was 
several times thrust upon my attention. 
Many of the messenger boys themselves 
were brought before the court, often for 
dishonesty, and at other times for immor- 
ality and incorrigibility. It was noticeable 
that most of the crimes for which mes- 
senger boys were arrested were committed 
at night. “The boys themselves admitted 
the temptations of the service, and many 
of them frankly laid their downfall to the 
seductive and immoral nature of their 
work, which they said led them into dis- 
orderly houses and gave them many oppor- 
tunities for theft, overcharging, and other 
forms of dishonesty. I remember particu- 
larly one boy who seemed to be a victim 
to almost every form of revolting moral 
vice, who used to declare emphatically that 
his immorality began when he became a 
night messenger, which work speedily 
lowered all his moral standards. The ex- 
planation of this finally came to me through 
a conversation with a hair dresser, a large 
part of whose work lay among the inmates 
of the disorderly houses of Pittsburgh and 
who told of having seen messengers in. 
these houses on many occasions, the mes- 
sengers frequently going to the girls’ rooms 
where they were received by girls in all 
states of undress, instead of delivering the 
messages from the street door, as they were 
supposed to do. This practice was so fre- 
quent as to call forth protests from the 
girls themselves, who said it was a shame 
for the company to send small boys to such 
places. It is my conviction that it is un- 
wise and dangerous to legally permit boys 
to work under conditions so morally de- 
grading, especially when the service they 
are called on to perform can all be done by 
responsible aduits.” 
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The progressive teacher stands for long 
school terms; for well trained teachers and 
better salaries for teachers; for consolida- 
tion of rural schools, and transportation of 
pupils where necessary; for better school 
buildings, with better equipment, better 
ventilation and better sanitation for both 
building and grounds; for vocational train- 
ing in schools and the teaching of elements 
of agriculture in a practical way in rural 
schools; for the making of the rural and 
village school the center of attraction in 
the community, where lectures and enter- 
tainments for the benefit of the patrons as 
well as pupils will be given at least once a 
month; and for many other good things.* 


The spirit in favor of better educational 
advantages for the Negro in the South is 
growing. There are hundreds of white 
men who want the Negro to have better 
schoolhouses, longer terms, better teachers, 
better sanitary conditions, and adequate 
equipments. Some of these speak out 
boldly in the interest of Negro educational 
betterment; others work in a quiet way to 
the same end. The spirit of toleration is 
further shown by the young Southern white 
man’s interest in the material advance- 
ment of the Negro. He wants the Negro 
to become an economic factor in the com- 
munity where he lives. In most of the 
speeches to Negro audiences the idea of 
home getting, thrift, and wise investment 
is emphasized. 


There is not a coin small enough ever 
stamped by the hand of man to pay the 
salary of a poor teacher; there is not gold 
enough in the mines of the world to meas- 
ure the value of a teacher who lifts the 
souls of children to the true dignity of life 
and living—Theodore Parker. 


All that colleges can do is to provide 
the facilities whereby one who wishes may 
educate himself more efficiently than would 
otherwise be practicable. 
cation may enable one to earn a living. 
It should also teach him how to live. 


The human race has been fed upon and 
nourished by certain great masterpieces in 
literature, and it is to these masterpieces 
that, as teachers, we must go to prevent 
in ourselves mental’ stagnation, and the 
vitiation of taste that comes from contact 
with insipid literary product of mediocre 
writers, and it is to these same sources that 
we must lead our pupils sooner or later if 
we would have-them obtain from literature 
good taste, high ideals of literary form, 
and mental health. The student who is 


A college edu- 
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ambitious to become a partner does not 
spend his hours in the study of the draw- 
ings and crude daubings of some novice at 
the painter’s art. To do so would be in- 
excusable. His only course is to search out 
the masters and devote to them his hours 
uopn hours of study and practice until the 
secret of their success becomes his own.— 
Cary. 


In answer to the question, “Does an 
Education Pay?” a recent article in Suc- 
cess puts it in this forcible manner: Does 
it pay to learn to make life a glory instead 
of a grind? Does it pay to open a little 
wider the door of narrow life? Does it 
pay to add power to the lens of the micro- 
scope or telescope? Does it pay to know 
how to take the dry, dreary drudgery out 
of life? Does it pay to taste the exhilira- 
tion of feeling one’s powers unfold? Does 
it pay to push one’s horizon farther out in 
order to get a wider outlook or clearer 
vision?” 


The educational road, it is hoped, will 
be a trunk line, which all the children will 
be obliged to travel until they have the 
elementary instruments of knoweldge and 
are within the possibilities of a self-sus- 
taining vocation; from that point it will 
separate into several branches to which the 
State attaches equal importance and con- 
cerning which it affords to every one his 
own free choice. One of these branches 
will lead to the literary, another to the 
commercial, and another to the industrial 
high school. These branches will in time 
lead respectively into the colleges and the 
professional schools, into business, and 
into craftsmanship, and about all of the 
branch lines and stations for which the 
State has concern.—Andrew S. Draper. 


Headmaster Lyttleton, of famous old 
Eton, has abolished the use of the birch 
for the upper class boys and substituted a 
cane. For the lower boys the birch still 
holds sway. 


Nut trees are worthy the attention of 
all farmers and gardeners and in many 
cases they will be found profitable to the 
grower and easy to get started. Black 
walnut, chestnut, hickory and butter-nut 
trees are propagated by gathering the nuts 
in the fall before they have become dry 
and planting in April in nicely prepared 
ground as deep as the diameter of the cut, 
either where they are to grow or in a row 
in the garden—in the latter case they 
should be taken up the first winter and 
buried beyond the power of the frost. If 
one-half of the top roots are pruned be 
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fore setting the young trees the lateral 
roots will put forth a more vigorous 
growth and the trees are more sure to 
make a good, healthy growth. It is to be 
hoped that these trees will receive more 
attention in the future than they have in 
the past, as there are few farms that do 
not have fence rows or waste lands that 
could be made useful by planting to some 
variety of nut-bearing trees. 


The 1,150 students of the New York 
University School of Commerce earned 
nearly $1,125,000 in 1910 while devoting 
on an average nine hours a week to class- 


‘room attendance and fully an equal amount 


of time to preparation for recitations. 
These facts were announced in a report 
recently compiled by Dr. George C. 
Sprague, registrar of the university, from 
cards distributed to the students. The 
average salary per month earned during 


| the year 1910 was $80.75. 


Henry Van Dyke says—“I had a teacher 
once who helped me to think for myself— 
the first of my real teachers; and what the 
others gave me came through the door that 
he opened.” Blessed is the child who has 
at least one teacher who will do for him 
as did Van Dyke’s good teacher. What a 
fine thing it is to be able to think for one’s 
self, to think one’s own thoughts. He who 
is able to do this may find some day that 
= is “thinking the thoughts of God after 

im.” 


G. Stanley Hall says, “Of all things 
that a teacher should know how to do, 
the most important, without any exception, 
is to be able to tell a story.” 


THE best thing in the world is work, and 
the best work in the world is for the chil- 
dren. It is the seed and the soil and the 
planting that we must look after together 
with watchfulness of the growing plants. 
What the harvest will be we know not. 
We may never know and we need not 
know. The influence of a great teacher 
may reach—must reach—through all the 
years. And the great teacher, whether in 
the country school or the university, is the 
one whose work is limited only by his pos- 
sibilities—not for self, but for children. — 
Orville T. Bright. 


Arbor day in Chicago was the occa- 
sion of planting 300,000 trees. These were 
mainly mulberry seedlings costing one cent 
each. Last year 285,000 catalpa seedlings 
were set in the same way by school chil- 
dren. Shrubbery is planned for next year. 
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It is too much the fashion for teachers 
to grumble, both individually and collec- 
tively. When their grumbling is done col- 
lectively and takes the form of resolutions 
concerning the teaching profession, the re- 
action upon the grumblers is possibly 
slight, but when it is individual and takes 
the form of personal complaint about the 
situation in which the teacher is placed and 
of general dissatisfaction with her lot, the 
case is quite different. In a personal letter, 
not meant for publication, a prominent 
man said: “I am inclined to think that 
much of the dissatisfaction among young 
people in rural communities in Vermont 
may be traced to the young girls who usu- 
ally teach the district schools. These girls 
are dissatisfied with their work and their 
pay, know little or nothing about agricul- 
tural life, and in their dissatisfaction and 
craving for more ambitious things they 
educate the children in their charge to the 
belief that theirs is not a satisfactory life.” 
This is very suggestive. A large number 
of teachers are dissatisfied with their lot, 
and create discontent in their pupils. The 
question naturally arises, Is dissatisfaction 
necessary to ambition? We do not wish 
any one to be so well content with his lot 
that he does not wish to improve, but im- 
provement is brought about by building 
upon what we have and not by grumbling 
about the things around us and showing 
distaste for them. The desire to rise in 
any field is commendable, but the desire to 
get out is disastrous. There is too much 
desire to get out on the part of teachers. 
If a teacher in a country school or in a 
city grade goes to her room in the morn- 
ing feeling ambitious to climb up in her 
profession, she will be in the right spirit 
to enthuse her pupils, but if she goes to it 
with the strong desire to get out of it she 
had better get out. 


A large part of our own failures in life 
comes from seeing flaws and failures in 
others that we do not need to see at all. 
The keen-sighted pessimist does a great 
deal more harm than even the easily fooled, 
often mistaken optimist. For the man who 
looks for flaws in other people’s lives usu- 
ally leaves those flaws worse than when he 
found them, by the notice and attention 
that he gives to them; and this leaves him 
worse off himself. The man who lives so 
much in the sunshine that he won’t see 
other people’s flaws helps those flaws to 
die, and gathers new sunshine and strength 
in so doing. 

“Don’t look for flaws as you go through life, 

And even when you find them, 

*Tis wise and kind to be somewhat blind, and 

Look for the virtues behind them.” 
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Virtue-hunting means virtue-finding; and 
the right things that we hunt for most 
eagerly we add constantly to ourselves. 
But the best part of this getting is that it is 
all in the interest of others —S. S. Times. 


Recent discussion of the proper place for 
a portrait of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe sug- 
gests a consideration of the whole matter 
of memorials. Thus far in our history, 
as in the history of England, memorials 
have been set up impulsively, not to say 
recklessly, and the results have been far 
from satisfactory. Westminster Abbey has 
been a terrible sufferer in this respect. 
Some parts of it make the visitor think he 
has strayed by mistake into the “ discarded ” 
corner of a grave-stone yard. The busts 
and statues are bad in themselves, or un- 
suited to their place, or so crowded as to 
lose all effect of dignity. Portrait or bust 
or statue is not the only form which loving 
regard may take to keep the dead in mind. 
Why not build a memorial that will work? 
The memory of a whole-hearted philanthro- 
pist or a self-forgetting teacher may be best 
kept alive by a living, breathing force, 
rather than by a more or less perfect repre- 
sentation of the form in which, after all, 
the spirit imperfectly showed itself. For 
example, a fellowship for astronomical 
study at one of the great observatories is a 
fitting memorial of the famous woman as- 
tronomer, Maria Mitchell. Many great 
Englishmen are commemorated by the es- 
tablishment of public lectureships in their 
honor. There is one fund which provides 
for an annual lecture by some eminent man 
on the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood by Harvey, and that is only one ex- 
ample of a common practice. A loan fund 
for needy students or mechanics, an en- 
dowment for research, a church building- 
fund—any one of these is a memorial which 
will work all the time, and keep sweet and 
fresh the names we revere. 


Here is busy work for reading classes. 
Draw the picture suggested by six words 
in the lesson. Underline the emphatic 
words in the lesson. Make a list of words 
containing a given sound. Select six verbs 
and write a list of things which do the 
things the verbs say. Make a list of all 
the words which suggest color; suggest 
sounds; suggest tastes, etc. Write all the 
. adjectives in the lesson and, where pos- 
sible, the one having the opposite meaning. 
Examples: sweet, sour, hard, soft, etc. 
Select the words that give you pleasure. 
Select the words that make you feel better. 
Write the sentence you like best in this 
lesson. 
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Some common errors: To expect to set 
up our own standard of right and wrong 
and expect everybody to conform to it. To 
try to measure the enjoyment of others by 
our own. To expect uniformity of opinion 
in this world. To look for judgment and 
experience in youth. To endeavor to mold 
the dispositions of everybody alike. Not to 
yield in unimportant trifles. To look for 
perfection in our own actions. To worry 
ourselves and others about what cannot be 
remedied. Not to alleviate, if we can, all 
that needs alleviation. Not to make allow- 
ance for the weaknesses of others. To con- 
sider anything impossible simply because 
we ourselves happen to be unable to per- 
form it. To believe only what our finite 
minds can grasp. To live as if the moment, 
the time, the day were so important that it 
would live forever.—The Continent. 


The crusade of the Holy Name Societies 
of the Roman Catholic Church, against pro- 
fane swearing, are setting an example to 
the religious organizations of all denomi- 
nations. The recent great parade of the 
societies of the diocese of Pittsburg was 
followed by another and a greater one by 
those of the arch-diocese of Philadelphia 
not long since, when 30,000 men and boys 
marched through several principal streets 
to the Cathedral, where as many as the 
great edifice could hold listened to an elo- 
quent sermon by Rev. Charles W. Lyons, 
rector of St. Joseph’s College, while other 
priests spoke to the great overflow out of 
doors. The purpose of these mammoth 
parades, a public, personal protest by all 
the participants against the wicked and vul- 
gar practice of profane swearing and the 
use of foul language, is most commendable. 


These public demonstrations are only a § 


feature of the work of the societies for the 
promotion of purity in thought and speech. 
They are effective. We do not know of 
any other means by which the aims of the 
society could be so quickly and so impres- 
sively brought to public notice—Harris- 
burg Patriot. 


If we accept patiently and trustingly what 
comes to us from God, there comes with it 


an inward strength and peace. What we 
have to add on our part is trust, submission, 
fidelity. Let us be loyal to our work, what- 
ever it is; whatever our hands find to do, 
let us do it with our might. Let us forget 
the things behind—disappointment, sorrow, 
the unkindness of others, remorse over out- 
selves. Leave them behind and reach out 
to things before—to deeper knowledge, 
larger usefulness, purer love. And s0, 
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while the outward man perishes, the inward 
man is renewed day by day. 


Mark Twain did not like Col. Roosevelt 
possibly because the great humorist loved 
the oil magnate, Henry M. Rodgers, in- 
tensely and so naturally took a bias against 
the man who fulminated against predatory 
wealth. The Memphis Commercial-Appeal 
(Dem.) in replying to Mark Twain’s 
opinion very pungently says: 

“Our people did not adore Roosevelt. 
Mr. Roosevelt probably has a greater per- 
sonal following than any other living 
American. But this great host of admirers 
feel that he is mortal and that he is frail 
like the rest of us. They do admire, though, 
the strong, virile qualities of the man. 
They believe he is honest, and they have 
visible proof that he had left his impress 
upon the nation Roosevelt is neither an 
impostor nor a charlatan. He is a great, 
big, strong, vigorous American. He is loud 
at times, breezy, and free of speech; but 
he is not a hypocrite; he is not a time 
server, and he is not a flatterer. He tells 
the truth, or what he thinks is the truth, 
and if he thinks another man is telling a 
lie he doesn’t hesitate to say so. It’s rather 
to the credit of the American people that 
they do admire a man of Roosevelt’s type. 
If Roosevelt isan impostor, he has imposed 
upon the whole world. He commanded the 
attention and the respect, and, we might 
say, the admiration of all the strong men in 
Europe with whom he came in touch; and 
these Europeans, as well as Americans, are 
good judges of a man’s qualities. Roose- 
velt has worn with the American people 
for fifteen years, and he has not worn out 
yet. An impostor or a charlatan or an 
insincere man lasts about one summer.” 


Make the boy feel the worth of the thing 
and the hard road becomes a pathway to 
the stars. Young people really like to do 
hard things when the doing is made to 
seem worth while. The elements of danger 
and difficulty in football give delight to the 
gridiron. The joy of the diamond is the 
precision and skill there demanded. Did 
you never whet a lad’s appetite to under- 
take a task by telling him it was too hard 
for him? Could not many a teacher learn 
a valuable lesson from Tom Sawyer’s 
method of securing such ready assistance 
in white-washing a fence? 


The language of your pupils should be 
constantly and quietly corrected. Never 
permit an incorrect expression from them. 
Let each of them keep a list of all the in- 


“WHAT IS THIS SICK BOY TO ME?” 
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correct expressions he hears or uses. Call 
on pupils to read these lists and have every- 
body awake to their correction. This will 
give you all the work in “false syntax” 
that you can do. Unless by your guidance 
your pupils correctly use their vernacular, 
your grammar work cannot be other than 
intellectual gymnastics. Why should a 
child spend a study period in memorizing 
the declension of pronouns or the conju- 
gation of verbs and at the close of the 
recitation be permitted to say: “Can me 
and him set together to git our lesson?” 


Truth is the beginning of every good 
thing, both in heaven and on earth; and 
he who would be blessed and happy should 
be from the first a partaker of truth, that 
he may live a true man as long as possible, 
for then he can be trusted; but he is not 
to be trusted who loves voluntary false- 
hood, and he who loves involuntary false- 
hood is a fool.—Plato. 


If we are hoping to reform mankind, 
we must begin, not with adults whose habits 
and ideals are set, but with children who 
are still plastic. We must begin with 
children in the home, the school, the street, 
the playground.—Charles W. Eliot. 


Dr. Wilfred Grenfell of Labrador tells 
of his reverie one night as he sat watching 
beside a sick child. The cold, barren Labra- 
dor offered no comforts for the body; the 
missionary was worn out by long journeys 
and nightly virgils; the fight against greedy 
merchants in Newfoundland had only just 
begun; there were no sympathetic fellow- 
workers in whom he could confide; the 
Christians in Labrador were few and far 
between, and those in England and the 
States seemed to have forgotten the mis- 
sionary’s existence. Efforts were being 
made by evil-doers to drive him out of the 
country. Was it any wonder that the 
thought came: “ After all, is it worth while? 
Why not leave these people to themselves, 
and go home to England where friends and © 
comforts are waiting? What is this sick 
boy to me—one whom I never saw till 
yesterday? Is it worth while fighting out 
the battle in this great lone land of ice and 
snow?” Just then there was a stir in the 
cot, a little cough, and the sick boy’s large 
eyes turned toward the doctor and a smile 
lighted up the pale face. A still, small 
voice seems to say: “It is worth while. 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
these least, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me. Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the age.’” 
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God himself is the great physician for 
wearied and discouraged workers. How 
often he has given the prescription that he 
gave to Elijah: (1) Rest and food and 
change of scene for the tired body and 
mind; (2) a new vision of Himself, with 
reassurance as to his presence, purpose, and 
power; (3) a new commission to carry out; 
(4) the promise of sympathetic companion- 
ship, and another to carry on the work; (5) 
a revelation of the hosts of true followers 
who have not bowed to Baal; (6) and 
finally, when the burden proves too heavy 
for the wornout body, there is the promise 
of the Home-going.—S. S. Times. 


Discipline, activity, enthusiasm, service, 
initiative, self-reliance, loyalty, progress, 
efficiency, vision—these are some of the 
dominant ideas for which Hampton stands 
to-day. Sacrifice, character, Christian man- 
hood and womanhood among Negroes and 
Indians—these are some of the lasting re- 
sults of the Hampton idea of education. 
Men of all classes and races have agreed 
that the training which Hampton students 
receive in the well-manned academic class- 
rooms, in the shops of the’ well-equipped 
trade school, and on the extensive school 
farms, yields economic and social results 
which are fully commensurate with the 
large annual outlay in money for the main- 
tenance of the Hampton School. Further, 
those who know best the power for good 
which religion exerts in the lives of Negroes 
and Indians who have not had the centuries 
of training common to countless thousands 
of Anglo-Saxons, realize that Hampton’s 
religious training is invaluable in the pro- 
duction of strong, Christian soldiers. In 
the dormitories, on the parade ground, in 
the dining-room, on the foot-ball field, in 
the cabins of the old and lowly, at the stu- 
dent parties, in the jail corridors, over the 
great kitchen ranges—indeed at every turn, 
fortunate Negro and Indian youth, who 
reach Hampton, are receiving that training 
in self-contrl, in obedience, in courtesy, in 
team work, in sympathy, in regard for 
others, in resolution, and in faithfulness 
which is making all-round, useful, worthy 
boys and girls——Southern Workman. 


A teacher’s resolutions: To look on the 
bright side. To talk less and teach more. 
’ To help pupils help themselves. To earn 
more than I am paid for. To care for the 
health of my pupils. To read from a good 
book each day. To teach wholesome truth 
by example. To be what I would have my 
pupils be. To be clean in person, speech, 
and thought. To keep my head cool and 
my heart warm. To remember the joys 
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and forget the sorrows. To follow the 
footsteps of the Great Teacher. To awaken 
minds and develop thinking power. To 
know my pupils better and love them more. 
To get all the good, clean fun out of life 
that I can. To teach the dignity of labor 
and the joy of service. To take at least 
thirty minutes’ open-air exercise each day. 
To be loyal to my pupils, to my patrons, 
and to my board.—Journal of Education. 


THE Irish piper said to the Scotch piper 
(Sandy and Pat were very good friends in 
the English regiment) : hago play me 
the Battle o’ the Boyne for half an hour, 
an’ see how long I can stan’ it afore I 
knock you down.” 


SCHOOL EXTENSION. 





WE have the public school plants, “ but 

most of us no more appreciate what it 
means to have these possessions than the 
people in Europe, before 1492, appreciated 
what it meant to have the earth. There was 
a whole hemisphere of incalculable wealth 
and opportunity about which they knew 
nothing. And in the public school plant 
there is a hemisphere of value unrealized, 
undiscovered by those who think of it as 
simply a building for the education of 
children, with the added use of an occa- 
sional evening school.” 

This paragraph opened the report of the 
school extension committee, which was ap- 
pointed as a result of the account of the 
civic and social uses which the people of 
Rochester make of their public school build- 
ings, which was given at the 1909 conven- 
tion of the league at Cincinnati by Edward 
J. Ward, at that time supervisor of social 
centres in Rochester, and now adviser in 
civic and social centre development in the 
extension division of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The social centre is the public building 
or group of buildings and grounds which 
form the capital of the neighborhood, the 
focal point of its common educational, re- 
creational, political, and social life, the in- 
stitution which is to the neighborhood, or 
smaller division of a city, as the civic centre 
is to the city as a whole. The complete, 
fully equipped neighborhood or social centre 
has not yet anywhere been realized, but in 
every community in country and city the 
public school plant is the present, easily 
available nucleus of such a centre. 

Professor Charles Zueblin traced the line 
of ancestry of this modern institution from 
the primitive gatherings of free men in 
ancient Greece and Rome and Palestine, 
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down through the Folk Note and the Lan- 
desgeminde of northern Europe, to and 
through the old New England town meet- 
ing and the citizen gatherings in the little 
red schoolhouse back home. The larger 
use of the schoolhouses and the organization 
of social centres are not novelties. They 
are the twentieth-century revival and ex- 
pression of that democratic spirit which has 
been vital at intervals for more than 2,000 
years. Dr. Samuel Crothers said: “ Those 
who are opening our schoolhouses for the 
largest public service are simply carrying 
on the traditions of freedom.” 

The strongest emphasis in the report of 
. the committee was placed upon the use of 
the school buildings for non-partisan gather- 
ings of citizens for public discussion. In 
his paper on “ Public School Buildings as 
Neighborhood Civic Clubhouses,” Henry C. 
Campbell, president of the Milwaukee 
Federation of Civic Societies, and managing 
editor of one of the leading papers in the 
Northwest, pointed out the feasibility and 
need of this fundamental use. Speaking 
from his observation as well as theory, he 
said: “It is no exaggeration to say that, in 
making the schoolhouse the forum of the 
people, lies the chief hope of perpetuating 
the republic and of perfecting its institu- 
tions.” 

“The Public School Building as Non- 
Partisan Political Headquarters” was the 
tile of a strong paper written by Livy S. 
Richards, editor of the Boston Common, in 
which he compared the benefits of this use 
of the public school building with the pres- 
ent results of the use of saloons for this 
purpose. Mr. Richards, like Mr. Campbell, 
wrote from personal observation, for he 
was formerly in Rochester and was ac- 
quainted with the movement there. His 
conclusion was that “The public school- 
house is the appropriate headquarters for 
non-partisan politics.” 

In this connection was noticed the advan- 
tage of the permanent installation of voting 
machines in public school buildings and the 
use of these buildings as polling places, 
from the educational viewpoint, in the 
teaching of civics to the children and par- 
ticularly to the foreigners in the evening 
schools; from the point of view of economy 
(it being shown that this use of the school 
buildings would effect a saving of $7,500 or 
more a year in a city of the size of Buffalo), 
and from the viewpoint of the woman suf- 
frage movement, in providing a place fit for 
women to vote in. 

The paper on “ The Relation of the Civic 
Use of School Buildings to Public Service ” 
was made up of statements from such pub- 
lic officials as former Governor Charles E. 
Hughes, Mayor Gaynor, Mayor Whitlock, 
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Mayor Seidel, and from aldermen and coun- 
cilmen in various cities. The words of 
Mayor Seidel expressed the common 
opinion of these public officials. “As a 
public servant, I welcome the opportunity 
that this sort of gathering gives for a free 
and open discussion of topics of common 
interest upon a non-partisan platform. 
Such a discussion will help the servants of 
the people to learn what you desire, and it 
will furnish a chance for the public ser- 
vants to talk over with the people the 
matters in which they seek to represent 
them. I hope that your example may be 
followed in every neighborhood until mis- 
understanding and prejudice shall have 
been removed by the development of civic 
friendliness and intelligent public spirit.” 

In a paper on “ The Public School Build- 
ing as a Local Health Office,” Dr. G. W. 
Goler of Rochester outlined the health 
program for the modern city, making use of 
the public school system as a base. As one 
of the leading health officers of the country, 
his paper will be received with serious at- 
tention when it is published. 

In a paper on “ The Public School Build- 
ing as a Branch Public Library,” Miss L. E. 
Stearns, perhaps the leading exponent of 
library distribution in the country, starting 
from the fact that “ Experience has shown 
that where no efforts are made along the 
lines of library extension only ten per cent., 
or at the most, twenty per cent. of the peo- 
ple in any community are reached,” made a 
strong plea for the establishment of a local 
branch library in every school building. 

Upon “ The Public School Building as a 
Free Lecture Centre,” Dr. Henry M. Leip- 
ziger, the head of the great lecture system 
in New York, wrote, giving an account of 
the successful use of school buildings for 
this purpose. 

“The School Building as a Recreation 
Centre” was treated by Dr. Edward W. 
Stitt; also of New York, and the fact was 
pointed out that the provision of wholesome 
recreation under wise supervision is on 
every account economical, and that the 
public school buildings afford the ideal 
places for this provision. 

John Collier, executive secretary of the 
National Board of Censorship of Motion 
Picture Films, furnished a striking paper 
upon “The School Building as a Motion- 
Picture Theatre,” and the benefit of this 
development, both in education to the 
children and older people in the various 
communities, and in the elevation of the 
tone of the whole motion-picture world. 

Hon. William D. Foulke, who was the 
next day elected president of the league, 
gave a very interesting account of “The 
Use of Public School Building as a Public 
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Art Gallery,” in which he told of this 
development in his own town of Richmond, 
Indiana. 

“The School Plant as a Centre for Civic 
Festival and Holiday Celebration ” was the 
title of a suggestive paper by C. S. Martin, 
superintendent of public recreation in 
Columbus, O. 

The relation of the social centre develop- 
ment to the problems of rural life was 
treated in a comprehensive paper on 
“Social Centres in the Country,” which 
gave the results of an extended investiga- 
tion by Charles W. Holman of Dallas, 
Texas. 

Following this separate treatment of the 
various uses which are being made of the 
public school buildings in addition to their 
prime use, Clarence Arthur Perry of the 
Bureau of School Plant Utilization Inquiry 
of the Sage Foundation gave a survey of 
the present actual developments through- 
out the country, saying that there are now 
something over a hundred cities in which 
a wider use is being systematically made, 
and speaking in detail of the work in some 
eighteen cities in which there is extensive 
development. ’ 

In a series of papers the relations of the 
social centre to various existing institutions 
were considered and set forth. Professor 
Edward C. Elliott, in a carefully-prepared 
paper on “The Relation of the Social 
Centre to the Regular School,” pointed out 
the advantages in equipment, support, and 
interest which come through the wider use. 
His article was supplemented by the state- 
ments of several school principals, who 
spoke of the practical benefits which came 
to their schools through the extension of 
their use as neighborhood centres. 

Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, president of the 
Philadelphia Home and School Association, 
treated of “The Relation Between the 
Social Centre and the Home,” showing 
that this development does not rob, but does 
benefit and supplement the home. 

In a paper on “The Relation of the 
Social Centre to the University,” Professor 
Louis E. Reber, dean of the extension divi- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin, gave 
the various ways in which, through social 
centre development, the various communi- 
ties may take advantage of the resources of 
the university in lectures, discussion ma- 
terial, selected libraries, moving-picture 
films, and lantern slides. 

“The Relation of the Social Centre to 
the Church ” was presented by Rev. Richard 
Edwards, university pastor of the Congre- 
gational church of Wisconsin. In it he 
pointed out the promise of the social centre 
movement to serve the great trend toward 
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which the church aims, of developing a 
better social condition. 

Robert A. Woods, of South End House, 
Boston, writing on “The Relation of the 
Settlement to the Social Centre,” showed 
that, as in other social developments, the 
settlement furnishes simply the pioneering 
experiment station, blazing the way for the 
broader and more democratic developments 
in connection with the public school build- 
ing. 

Professor George M. Forbes, president of 
the board of education of Rochester, wrote 
out of his home experience upon “ The 
Relation of the Social Centre Development, 
and Especially the Neighborhood Civic Club 
Gatherings, to Progressive and Educational 
and Reform Movements of All Kinds,” 
showing how this sort of gathering fur- 
nishes the medium through which the peo- 
ple may be easily reached, and in which 
such movements may find ready popular 
understanding and consideration. 

The report closed with an article by 
Charles E. Knowles, formerly secretary of 
the Buffalo Social Centre Association, on 
“ Some of the Difficulties to Be Overcome.” 
Mr. Knowles wrote from the point of view 
of the Buffalo movement, which seems to 
have encountered more difficulties than the 
movement in any other ‘city. 

The large number of persons interested in 
the social centre development in Buffalo, as 
well as the interest of the delegates, fur- 
nished a live audience, and the discussion 
which followed the presentation of the re- 
port showed a unanimous feeling on the 
part of those present that the wider re- 
sources in the use of public school plants as 
nuclei for social-centre development is 
likely to be carried forward rapidly in that 
city as in other places over the country. 

The full report of this committee will be 
published in book form in the near future. 
—Journal of Education. 
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GOOD RAILROAD WORK. 


T= Pennsylvania Railroad makes no 

claims to any higher motive than “ en- 
lightened self-interest.” “The Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad and the Farmer,” has to do 
with the policy which we herewith invite 
our readers to consider as a splendid mani- 
festation of the advanced conception of a 
railroad’s relations to the public. This 
pamphlet is one of eleven which have been 
issued by the railroad since it constituted 
itself an apostle of the doctrine of con- 
servation as it applies to the nation’s para- 
mount industry—agriculture. The latest of 
these pamphlets bears a title significant of 
the whole series. It is “Increase the Crop 
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per Acre.” This pamphlet is a most valu- 
able handbook on the use of explosives in 
farming. It contains 112 pages, with two 
score or more illustrations, explaining how 
dynamite may be used in clearing land of 
stumps or boulders, breaking up stubborn 
surfaces for plowing, renewing exhausted 
fields by shattering hard subsoil, digging 
ditches, boring post holes and pits for tree 
planting, improving the drainage without 
the expense of tiles, reclaiming swamps and 
in scores of other ways making productive 
tracts which otherwise would be barren, 
and in increasing the fertility of land al- 
ready under cultivation. 

This book was written by experts for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, is copyrighted by 
that corporation and printed and distributed 
without charge to the public. It is the 
eleventh of a series on the subject of in- 
creasing the crop per acre. No one of the 
earlier pamphlets is so pretentious a volume 
as the one on dynamite. Some are hardly 
more than leaflets, while others are snug 
little abridgments of official bulletins of the 
Pennsylvania state department of agricul- 
ture. All, however, are significant of the 
powerful instrument a great and progres- 
sive railway may become for the education 
of the public in the essentials of economics 
upon which the future prosperity of the 
entire community—including the railroad— 
will largely depend. One of the pamphlets 
is on potato culture. It rivals the dyna- 
mite book as a comprehensive treatise on 
the subject, ranging from the selection of 
soils and seed, through the treatment of 
land, fighting rot and developing new varie- 
ties to the marketing of the product. Four 
of the pamphlets form a series of “ Orchard 
Primers.” Some of the little books have 
reached a seventh edition, and the total 
circulation by the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
now running into hundreds of thousands. 

The Pennsy’s campaign for scientific 
farming was begun about four years ago. 
It has grown with its own results. In co- 
operation with the state agricultural col- 
leges, it has put on the farmers’ school 
trains, which have awakened interest in 
sections that otherwise. might have been 
condemned to the desolation of abandoned 
homesteads. The Pennsy frankly explains 
its object in taking up this campaign. It 
was for the purpose of “creating traffic.” 
This is what it says: “ The conservation of 
our natural resources is receiving no 
stronger support than that afforded by the 
railroads in this educational campaign. 
Much that is left of the farms today is 
skimmed milk. Our forefathers took the 
cream. Every sand drift and worked-out 
acre is a monument to the indifference of 





the farmer who refuses to believe that 
somebody knows more about farming than 
his grandfather. They (the railroads) 
know that from sections of New Jersey 
where potato growing on a commercial 
basis was not thought of ten years ago 
hundreds of thousands of barrels are now 
being shipped every season. The railroads 
have found it profitable to induce farmers 
to increase the number of cattle on their 
farms, because live stock must have feed 
and railroads must haul it; because dairy 
products are in demand and must be car- 
ried to market.” 

When the Pennsylvania Railroad’ says 
that “much that is left of the farms today 
is skimmed milk” and that “our fore- 
fathers took the cream,” it expresses less 
than half the truth. But it is endeavoring 
to let the people know the whole truth 
through its education of the farmers. The 
other and the better part is that there is 
more cream in the “skimmed milk” than 
the forefathers ever got out of it or ever 
dreamed was possible. For instance, the 
pamphlet on potatoes shows that scientific 
farming in Pennsylvania is bringing a yield 
of 300 to 500 bushels to the acre. This 
yield may be reached on thousands of acres 
in Pennsylvania that today are little better 
than desert, “monuments to the indiffer- 
ence of the farmer who refuses to believe 
that somebody knows more about farming 
than his grandfather.” What this news 
means to the farmer is more keenly appre- 
ciated in light of the fact that a good farm 
under old conditions yielded only eighty or 
at the most 100 bushels of potatoes to the 
acre. The chief agronomist of State Col- 
lege estimates that if each of the 225,000 
farmers of Pennsylvania would increase his 
yield of corn only one bushel per acre the 
additional yearly revenue from that source 
would be $1,044,000, and that if by the use 
of tested seed they should add ten kernels 
to each ear the addition in money would be 
$780,000 more. It is a conservative esti- 
mate that the corn yield per acre could be 
doubled within a few years by the applica- 
tion of the principles which the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has undertaken to teach the 
farmers along its ‘lines. 

The activities of the Pennsy in its new 
campaign are many. Good roads is one of 
the most elemental, and is the subject of 
one of its pamphlets. Reforestation has 
been taken up on an enormous scale, with 
the planting of millions of new trees an- 


nually; experimental farms have been 


established in Delaware and on Long Island. 
And Pennsylvania has been covered with a 
network of farmers’ school trains. While 
this work is undertaken purely as a business 
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investment, the result of wise and farseeing 
. Management, it redounds to the benefit of 
the public in ways quite as important as in 
increased earning power of an industrial 
class. Influences of this kind will be more 
powerful than any number of preachments, 
to check the drift of population toward the 
cities and to restore the economic balance, 
the disturbance of which has brought on 
congestion in towns.and contributed to the 
high cost of living, while it added nothing 
to the wealth of the farmer. | 

We heartily indorse the Pennsy’s own 
estimate of its work when it says that 
“domesticity of the highest type is being 
promoted by this policy of enlightened self- 
interest”; that “it is creating better farm- 
ers; they are happier; their families are 
happier and citizenship is bettered.” We 
ask a cordial consideration of the new great 
public service which the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is performing in its campaign for the 
renaissance of the farm. It is a work which 
must educate the railroad as well as the 
public by showing what a power the rail- 
road has when rightly used for the advance- 
ment of social welfare and economic con- 
tent.—North American. 


—— 


THE STATE SCHOOL CODE. 
ITS MANY EXCELLENT FEATURES. 


She very interesting “brief” of the New 
School Code was prepared by Dr. George 
Morris Philips, the able and untiring Secre- 
tary of the Educational Commission, at the 
request of the West Chester Local News, 
with special reference to Chester County. 
Read into it other names and it applies equally 
well to any other county in the state. Dr. 
Philips says: 

I have prepared the following account of 
what seem to me the most important changes 
which the new school code will make in 
Chester county. It will soon be published in 
The Pennsylvania School Journal and later, 
of course, in permanent form, carefully. in- 
dexed. It is important that superintendents, 
teachers and directors should read the whole 
code carefully. 

School Districts—The School Code divides 
the school districts of the State into four 
classes according to their population. In 
Chester county there are three districts, West 
Chester, Phoenixville and Coatsville, having 
between five thousand and thirty thougand in- 
_habitants, and, therefore, in the thifd class. 
All of the other boroughs and all of the town- 
ships of the county are fourth class districts, 
since in none of them does the population 
reach five thousand. There will be no changes 
in this classification before the next United 
States Census, in 1920. 

School Boards.—In West Chester, Phoenix- 
ville and Coatesville,-and in all other districts 
of the third class in the state, seven school 
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directors will be elected next November, two 
two for two years, two for four years, and 
three for six years. In all the townships and 
in the remaining boroughs of the county, five 
school directors will be elected in November, 
two for two years, two for four years, and 
one for six years. Their successors will be 
elected for six years at succeeding municipal 
elections. All of these directors will be elected 
at large, and not by wards, as has been done 
in Phoenixville and in Spring City. The 
terms of the present school directors will all 
end on the first Monday in December next, 
when the new directors will take their places. 
Doubtless in Chester county, the new directors 


will generally be members of the present . 


school board. 

All independent school districts will be 
abolished, and absorbed into the townships to 
which they belong after July 1, 1911. Prob- 
ably most of them will stay there willingly, 
but the majority of the taxpayers of the pres- 
ent independent districts or of any contigu- 
ous territory may. petition the court for the 
establishment of such independent districts. 
It was necessary to abolish all present ones, 
because Pittsburgh and other places were inde- 
pendent districts. Their directors, usually five, 
will be hereafter appointed by the courts, be- 
cause the constitution would not allow pro- 
visions for elections to be made in this bill. 
This can be changed by future legislation. 
Lands attached to neighboring boroughs or 
townships for school purposes will hereafter 
belong to and pay taxes in their own town- 
ships, but the pupils there must be allowed to 
continue to attend the schools they now attend, 
and their townships pay their tuition. 

School Finances.—School bonds hereafter 
issued may be provided for without sinking 
funds, which have been found to be the cause 
of much loss to school districts in the state, 
but present sinking funds are not interfered 
with. School districts in Chester county will 
hereafter have the right to borrow tempo- 
rarily up to one-half of one per cent. of their 
valuation. Now they have no right to borrow 
a dollar without issuing bonds. 

Taxes will be collected as at present, and 
the commissions or fees of the tax collectors 
will be fixed by the school boards. Tax col- 
lectors must notify tax payers by written or 
printed notices within thirty days after getting 
their duplicates. The school district pays the 
cost of this printing and postage. There will 
be no rebate in school taxes, but those not 
paid by October 1st will pay a penalty of five 
per cent. An occupation tax of not less than 
one dollar must be paid by every male resi- 
dent over twenty-one years of age whether he 
is a citizen or not, and these taxes can be col- 
lected from employers. School directors 
should read Article 5 relating to taxation and 
finance, and Article 27 relating to the auditing 
of school accounts, with special care. 

School Buildings and Grounds.—The State 
Board, which does not go into office until the 
first day of July next, will prepare and: pub- 
lish for free distribution to school boards 
asking for them plans and specifications of 
the various kinds of school buildings most 
needed. After the organization of the State 
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Board of Education no new school building 
can be contracted for, built or rebuilt, except 
from the plans and specifications furnished by 
the State Board of Education as above pro- 
vided for, until after its plans and specifica- 
tions have been submitted to the State Board 
of Education, or its representative, for criti- 
cisms or suggestions. Such suggestions need 
not be adopted, but it is believed they will 
often save expense and increase the usefulness 
of school buildings. No school building can 
be erected hereafter without proper play- 
grounds being provided for them, All en- 
trance doors, except in one story school build- 
ings, must be made to open outward, and any 
such doors not now opening outward must 
be changed before the schools open next Fall. 
In all new school buildings more than two 
stories high, both outside and interior doors 
must open outward. School buildings more 
than two stories high hereafter built or rented 
must be of fireproof construction. As under 
the present laws, all school rooms must have 
15 square feet of floor space and 200 cubic 
feet of air space for each pupil. Stoves must 
continue to be enclosed by shields or jackets. 
All buildings more than one story high or 
costing $4000 or more must be heated by 
bringing in warm air. In new buildings the 
window area is lowered from 25 to 20 per cent. 
of the floor area. Each school is required 
to have a flag and flagpole; the flag must 
be displayed in good weather. Every contract 
for building heating systems or repairs which 
is above $300 must be given to the lowest and 
best bidder. School boards are required to 
plant a proper number of shade trees on the 
school grounds, and they may permit school 
buildings and grounds to be used by the people 
for proper social and recreation purposes. 
Text Books and School Supplies—Text 
books adopted under this act cannot be 
changed for five years, but as the text book 
provisions do not go into effect until January 
I, 1912, any books adopted this year or now 
in use may be changed after three years use. 
In West Chester, Phoenixville and Coates- 
ville, where there are district superintendents, 
and in Tradyffrin, Easttown and wherever 
there are supervising principals, the superin- 
tendents and supervising principals are to 
recommend adoptions and changes of text 
books after consultation with their teachers. 
Changes and adoptions thus recommended can 
be made by a majority vote of the school 
board, but without or in opposition to such 
recommendation, the board can make changes 
or adoptions of text books only by a two- 
thirds vote; this would require four votes in 
the townships and smaller boroughs and five 
votes in West Chester, Phoenixville and Coates- 
ville. Where there are no borough superin- 
tendents or supervising principals, school 
boards make their changes by a majority vote. 
Text books can only be adopted or changed at 
regular meetings between April 1 and August 
1, but supplementary books may be adopted 
at any time, in the same manner as text books. 
When $100 worth or more of school desks, 
furniture and apparatus is to be bought, bids 
must be taken from at least two dealers or 
firms, and the lowest bid must be taken for 
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goods equally good and satisfactory. When 
tablets, pencils and other such school supplies, 
and coal would also come under this provision, 
amounting to $300 worth or more are to be 
bought, bids must be advertised for, or where 
no newspapers are published in the district, 
notices may be posted. And the lowest bids, 
quality and material being equal, must be ac- 
cepted. But as already intimated, none of 
these provisions go into effect until next Janu- 
ary, and books and school supplies may be 
changed and bought until that time as here- 
tofore. 

School Directors’ Associations.—The school 
code makes but few changes in the county 
school directors’ associations. The County 
Commissioners are required to furnish the 
Court House or other suitable hall for the 
meetings of the association, without expense 
to the association. The officers of the associa- 
tion must hereafter be taken from the dis- 
tricts under the supervision of the County 
Superintendent, and in Chester county could 
not come from West Chester, Phoenixville or 
Coatesville. This is because these officers have 
an important part in the selection of the assis- 
tant county superintendents, and in the selec- 
tion of a county superintendent when a va- 
cancy occurs. But all the school districts in 
the country are members of the association, 
and it is their duty to attend its meetings. 
They are all entitled to $2 per day and three 
cents per traveled mile for their expenses in 
attending the conventions. 

The State Board of Education—No other 
part of the code has been so much misunder- 
stood as that creating a State Board of Educa- 
tion. It consists of seven persons, of whom 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
be one and the President. The other six mem- 
bers are appointed by the Governor, for 
terms of from one to six years, and their 
successors for terms of six years. At least 
three of these six must be practical educators 
connected with the public school system of the 
State. All serve without pay. Their duties 
are largely advisory to the Governor, the 
Legislature and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. But they are especially charged 
with the duty of promoting agricultural and 
other industrial and domestic education, pre- 
scribing needed regulations for sanitation in 
schools and for the moral and physical wel- 
fare of school children. They are given the 
power to inspect and require reports from the 
many private institutions and homes which 
maintain schools wholly or partly supported 
by the State and now under no public super- 
vision. They are charged ‘with the duty of 
building up a permanent State School fund 
from the proceeds of the forest reservations 
of the State and other sources, and they may 
use the income of this fund for the above 
purposes and to help the poor districts of 
the State to maintain their schools. They are 
authorized to buy on terms advantageous to 
the State the State Normal Schools and control 
them as State institutions, and as already 
stated, they will furnish school boards with 
free plans and specifications of the best types 
of school buildings, and provide expert advice 
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and suggestions to school boards in the plan- 
ning of school buildings. The State Board of 
Education does not interfere with the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; it will sup- 
port and aid him greatly; it will not interfere 
with school boards, but will aid and help them. 
It adds a new and valuable educational influ- 
ence to the State, which almost every other 
State has long since adopted and found to be 
of great value. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction— 
The Superintendent continues to have all the 
important powers and duties which he now 
has and is now authorized by law to give 
decisions and interpretations of school laws 
which will be valid and binding in like effect 
as law until reversed by the proper court. He 
has the Attorney General of the State as his 
official adviser when he is in doubt. This will 
permit school boards and others to have ques- 
tions and disputes settled authoritatively with- 
out the expense and delay of a law suit. He 
is required to furnish school boards with 
sample forms for keeping their accounts and 
sample bonds for their officers and employes, 
so as to provide for uniform and correct 
keeping of accounts all over the State. He 
will have besides his present two deputies and 
two high school inspectors, an expert as- 
sistant in agriculture, an expert assistant in 
industrial education, an expert assistant in 
drawing, and two additional inspectors of 
schools. 

County and Other Superintendents.—At the 
end of their present terms, which under the 
State constitution cannot be _ increased, 
County Superintendents will be elected by the 
directors as now for four year terms, as 
county officers generally are. Upon their next 
election their minimum salary will be $1,500, 
and their salaries will be so arranged that in 
many counties a larger part of their salaries 
will be paid by the State instead of coming 
out of the county’s share of the State appro- 
priation, but this will not affect Chester 
county. 

The code provides for assistant county 
superintendents, one when there are between 
two hundred and four hundred teachers under 
the supervision of the county superintendent ; 
two when there are between four hundred and 
six hundred teachers under his supervision; 
three when there are between six and eight 
hundred such teachers, and one more for each 
additional four hundred teachers or part 
thereof. This will give Chester county two 
assistant superintendents. They must have the 
same qualifications as county superintendents. 
They are appointed by the county superin- 
tendents, but must be confirmed by the officers 
‘of the school directors’ associations. The 
two for Chester county must be appointed 
before September 1st. Their salaries will be 
$1,200 per year, paid by the State. At the 
next convention for electing a County Super- 
intendent, these salaries can be increased in 
the same way as those of County Superin- 
tendents. District Superintendents, as city, 
borough and township superintendents will 
hereafter be called, can as heretofore be 
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elected by any district, having a population of 
5,000 or more by the last United States census. 
None such can be chosen in Chester county 
for the next ten years, except in West 
Chester, Phoenixville and Coatesville, as at 
present. 

Teachers and Supervising Principals and 
their Certificates—Teachers’ provisional cer- 
tificates embrace the same branches as now, 
except that the examinations in history will 
include the history of Pennsylvania. Those 
who begin teaching after this can teach only 
five years on provisional certificates, but those 
who have been teaching in the public schools 
may continue teaching indefinitely on pro- 
visional certificates. 

The present kind of professional certificate 
will be abolished, but all persons who have 
held them for the past year may have them 
renewed by their proper county or district 
superintendents as they have been renewed 
heretofore. Teachers who have held profes- 
sional certificates not less than a year cannot 
have them renewed as heretofore. Those 
granted within the past year will continue to 
be valid for one more year. Those who have 
held professional certificates for ten years past 
may have them made good for life in the 
counties or districts, whose superintendents 
issued them, by the endorsement of the proper 
superintendent. The new professional cer- 
tificates will be granted by superintendents to 
teachers who have taught successfully in the 
public schools for two years, and who pass 
examinations in two of the high school 
branches specified in the law and have care- 
fully read two approved books on teaching. 
These professional certificates are good for 
three years. They may be endorsed and made 
good in his county or district by any other 
superintendent without examination. They 
can be renewed twice for three years each 
by the county or district superintendent, but 
only after their holders have each time passed 
two more of the specified high school 
branches, and showed a satisfactory acquaint- 
ance with two more approved books on teach- 
ing 

The present kind of permanent certificates 
will continue to be issued as now until July 1, 
1911, and all thus issued or now in force will 
continue in force under the same conditions 
as heretofore. After July 1st, permanent 
State certificates will be granted to teachers 
who have held professional certificates for 
two years, upon their passing examinations in 
the common and the following higher 
branches: Vocal music, drawing, English liter- 
ature, plane geometry, general history, phys- 
ical geography, elementary botany, elementary 
zoology and elementary physics. This ex- 
amination will be given by an examining 
board appointed by the State Superintendent. 
These certificates are good for life in every 
part of the State. 

Normal school certificates and diplomas will 
continue to be issued and remain in force 
practically as now. 

Graduates of approved colleges may get 
State certificates from the State Superintend- 
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ent, good for three years, and college gradu- 

ates who have taught successfully for three 

years may get permanent college certificates. 

No teachers’ certificates of any kind can be 
granted until the applicant furnishes a certifi- 

-cate from a physician qualified to practice 
medicine in Pennsylvania, certifying that the 
applicant is neither mentally nor physically dis- 
qualified on account of tuberculosis or other 
defect to teach. Such certificates must be 
filled out upon blanks furnished by the State 

Superintendent. 

Teachers must be at least eighteen years of 
age. The code increases the minimum salaries 
of teachers from forty and fifty to forty-five 
and fifty-five dollars per month, the increase 

‘to be paid by the State as now. But these 
increases will not go into effect until the 
State appropriation for schools is sufficiently 
increased to provide for it. Whether the 
present Legislature will so increase the appro- 
priation is not yet known. 

No teacher who is nearly related to any 
member of the board of school directors can 
be elected in any district unless three-fourths 
of the board vote for it. 

Any teacher who refuses to teach through the 
term for which he was engaged, unless he is 
teleased by the directors or is prevented by 
illness, is disqualified from teaching anywhere 
in the State during the school year. 

Any district, or any two or more districts, 
may employ a supervising principal, who must 
have the same qualifications as a Superin- 
tendent. 

Pupils and Attendance.—School districts are 
required to provide school facilities for all 
children between six and twenty-one years of 
age, who wish to attend, but this is confined 
to those whose parents or guardians live in 
the districts. Other children may be admitted 
with or without the payment of tuition, as the 
school board decides. Children who reach the 
age of six during the first half of the school 
year (before January 1) can enter when the 
schools open in the Fall, and those becoming 
six in the last half of the school year can enter 
at January 1st. A school board may close any 
school and, if it transports any of the children 
to another school, it will continue to get its 
sharé of the State appropriation for such 
closed school. A school district may provide 
free transportation for any school children, 
and may use trolleys or other public convey- 
ances for free transportation; provided chil- 
dren are not required to walk more than a 
mile and a half of the distance. 

Children between eight and sixteen must 
g0 to school during the entire term; except 
that in boroughs and townships of less than 
5,000 population, the school board may excuse 
them for thirty per cent. of the term, and 
children over fourteen, who can read and 
write intelligently, may be excused, if they 

ve employment during school hours. 
Private schools and private teachers are re- 
quired to co-operate in enforcing the com- 
pulsory attendance provisions. 

School boards will provide for the enum- 
eration of the children of school age, through 
the teachers or otherwise, and thus in mans 
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places will get a fairer count and a larger 
share of the State appropriation. Two or 
more districts can unite in the employment of 
attendance officers. School boards are re- 
quired to see that blind, deaf or mentally de- 
ficient children, capable of education, are 
properly educated. When children are unable 
to attend school through lack of food or 
clothing, the School authorities must refer 
such cases to a relief society or to the direc- 
tors of the poor. 

Medical Inspection and Hygiene—In all 
cities of more than 30,000 people medical in- 
spection of all children in the public schools 
is compulsory, and is made at the expense of 
the district. In districts of from 5,000 to 30,- 
000 people, the school boards may, by a 
majority vote before August Ist each year, 
dispense with medical inspection for the com- 
ing year. Such districts pay for their own 
inspection. In boroughs and townships of less 
than 5,000 people medical inspection will be 
made by the State Department of Health, un- 
less the school boards notify the State Com- 
missioner of Health before July 1st each year 
that they do not wish medical inspection in 
part or all of their schools. 

The medical inspection must be made at 
least once a year by physicians having not less 
than two years experience in practice. Special 
attention must be given to the sight and hear- 
ing of the pupils. The medical inspector is 
also required to examine the privies, cellars, 
water supply and sanitary conditions generally. 
No pupil or teacher having tuberculosis may be 
in a public school, unless it be a special school 
for consumptives. 

Terms and Courses of Study—Heretofore 
the minimum school term in Pennsylvania has 
been seven months everywhere. This con- 
tinues in townships and boroughs of less than 
5,000 people. In districts of between 5,000 and 
30,000 people schools must be kept open not 
less than eight months, and in cities having 
more than 30,000 people they must be kept 
open at least nine months. Schools must be 
closed on the Fourth of July and Christmas, 
on other holidays the schools will close or be 
open as the directors of each district decide. 
This settles a troublesome question of long 
standing. The required studies in ungraded 
and lower schools are unchanged, except that 
Pennsylvania history, as well as United States 
history, must be taught, and physiology and 
hygiene must include special reference to 
tuberculosis and its prevention. 

High Schools—High Schools are divided 
into three classes, as now, with the same 
authorized appropriations for them as now. 
High schools of the first class must have three 
teachers, and second class ones must have two. 
The County Superintendent as well as the 
Superintendent or Principal of the High 
School passes on the fitness of pupils entering 
a high school in a neighboring district. Pupils 
who have completed their own two or three 
year high school may, at the expense of their 
district, finish at a neighboring three or four 
years’ high school. Only the cost of tuition, 
books and stationery can be charged for in the 
high school of a neighboring district. Geology, 
trigonometry and surveying are no longer re- 
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quired of high school teachers, but agricul- 
ture must be taught in township high schools. 
High school pupils who live three or more 
miles from their high schools may go to more 
convenient high schools in other districts at 
the expense of their districts. No new fourth 
class high school can be started, without the 
consent of both the county and State Super- 
intendents. 

Joint Schools.—Joint high and other schools 
are provided for and encouraged, and joint 
high schools will share in the State appropria- 
tions for high schools. Joint schools may be 
managed by the different boards acting to- 
gether or by a committee of one or more 
members of each board. One of the district 
treasurers is to be treasurer of the joint school, 
and his accounts are to be audited by his dis- 
trict auditors. The several districts may share 
the expense of joint schools as they agree. 
Joint schools may be discontinued when a 
majority of each board concerned agrees to it. 
Agreements about joint schools must be care- 
fully put into writing and recorded in the 
minutes of eaah board. 

Special Schools.—School Boards are author- 
‘zed to provide free evening schools where 
there is sufficient demand for it, and, in dis- 
tricts of the second and third class, are re- 
quired to open evening manual training schools 
for twenty-five or more pupils, upon the re- 
quest of seventy-five tax-payers of the dis- 
trict. School boards may establish kinder- 
gartens or may aid private kindergartens in 
educating the children of the district. Single 
townships or groups of townships may estab- 
lish agricultural schools and are authorized to 
procure sufficient land for that purpose. 

State Normal Schools.—The present laws 
governing and applying to the State Normal 
Schools are practically reenacted, and with but 
few changes except that the State Board of 
Education is empowered, with such appro- 
priations as the Legislature may make for the 
purpose, to purchase the State Normal Schools 
outright for the Commonwealth, but cannot 
give more for them than the actual amount 
originally paid for their capital stock. It is 
believed that under this provision the State 
will be able to acquire possession of all the 
State Normal Schools in the State at less 
than one-tenth of the present value of their 
property, and they will then be managed in a 
uniform manner and wholly in the interest of 
the Commonwealth. 

Teachers’ Institutes—Teachers’ institutes 
will be managed as at present, but school dis- 
tricts having forty teachers may have a sepa- 
rate institute. Counties aid the institutes as 
now. Teachers will get three dollars per day 
while attending the institute, instead of two 
dollars as now. Teachers who absent them- 
selves from the institute will have three dol- 
lars for each day’s absence deducted from 
their salaries by the school board, unless they 
have been excused by the Superintendent. The 
institute funds must be carefully audited by 
three auditors, two appointed by the institute 
and one by the school directors’ association of 
the county, or by the school board of the dis- 
trict for a district institute. 
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State Appropriations—Heretofore the State 
appropriations have been distributed to the 
public schools on a three-fold basis; one-third 
in proportion to the number of children of 
school age, between the ages of six and six- 
teen; one-third in proportion to the number of 
teachers; and one-third in proportion to the 
number of tax payers in the district. The last 
item is stricken out, and the State appropria- 
tion will be distributed only in proportion to 
the first two items. This will generally in- 
crease the appropriation slightly to rural dis- 
tricts at the expense of the cities, but it will 
not make a great difference to the cities. 

Public School Libraries—Public School Li- 
braries are carefully legislated for, and school 
boards are authorized to establish and support 
them. They may either keep their manage: 
ment in their own hands or may appoint a 
board of library trustees to manage them. 
They are not required to appropriate one mill 
of the tax for them as heretofore. This was 
found to be an exorbitant amount and greatly 
interfered with the establishment of public 
school libraries in the State. School boards 
may also aid existing libraries, and a borough 
and neighboring township or townships or sev- 
eral townships may unite in establishing free 
libraries, or in aiding present libraries. 

Auditing of School Accounts—School ac- 
counts are required to be carefully audited in 
townships and boroughs with less than five 
thousand people by the township or borough 
auditors, who will receive $2 per day as now. 
In districts of the third class, that is, in West 
Chester, Phoenixville and Coatesville, two 
auditors will be appointed by the Court, who 
will audit the school accounts and will be 
paid, subject to the approval of the Court, not 
more than five dollars per day each for service. 
On account of the fact that in the third class 
it is necessary, under the constitution, to group 
together cities, boroughs and townships whose 
other accounts are now all differently audited, 
the laws of the Commonwealth made it im- 
possible to provide that that the local auditors 
should audit the school accounts. The town- 
ship auditor will audit the accounts of any 
independent districts in the townships. The 
accounts of teachers’ institutes will be audited 
by three auditors, two elected by the Institute 
and one appointed by the School Directors’ 
Association. 

State School Funds.—Pennsylvania is one of 
the six States of the Union having no State 
School Fund. Many of the States have great 
school funds of many millions of dollars, 
whose income is used to improve the public 
schools and relieve taxation. The school code 
provides that 80 per cent. of the net receipts 
and proceeds from the reservations of the 
State, now a million acres, must be put into 4 
permanent school fund, and the code gives 
other important sources of revenue to this 
fund. It is required to be invested either in 
school bonds of the various school districts of 
the State, or in such other bonds as savings 
banks are required to invest in, and its income 
may be used by the State Board of Education 
to help the poor districts in the State and to 
promote agricultural and other industrial edu- 
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cation. This is one of the most important 
features of the school code, and it is believed 
that one day a great fund will be thus accu- 
mulated. 

Important Things to Remember.—All present 
school boards, except in independent districts, 
will continue in office until the first Monday in 
December. Full boards will be elected at the 
election in November, and take their places on 
the first Monday in December. 

Present boards will reorganize at their first 
meeting in June, or as soon as possible there- 
after, and their officers will continue to serve 
until the first Monday in December. 

Present school boards can elect teachers who 
will serve through the ensuing school year. 

Text-books and school supplies will, until 
January Ist, be selected and adopted under the 
old laws. 

The present fiscal year will be extended by 
one month, and will expire on the first Mon- 
dty in July next. The auditing of these ac- 
counts cannot be done until after the first 
Monday in July. 

Present school boards will levy next year’s 
school taxes and can and should do it at once. 

Present independent school districts will be 
abolished after July 1st, 1911, but the Courts 
may, upon petition, reconstitute them at any 
time after that time. 

While I do not believe there is a single 
school district in Chester county that will not 
welcome the simple and helpful medical in- 
spection which the code provides, and which 
in every township and smaller borough is to 
be furnished by the State Department of 
Health through experienced physicians without 
cost to the districts, yet school boards must 
remember that if they are not willing to have 
medical inspection in school districts of the 
fourth class, they must so decide by a majority 
vote of the whole board and notify the State 
Commissioner of Health before July 1st, and 
in the large boroughs of the county, must so 
decide by a majority vote of the board before 
August Ist. 


TWENTY-FIVE WHYS IN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Why is it, according to the prevailing 
belief, that the earth is flattened slightly at 
the poles? 

2. Why are the tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn 23%4 degrees from the equator? 

3. Why are the polar circles 23%4 de- 
gress from the poles? 

4. Why are the temperate zones each 43 
degrees wide? 

5. Why do the sun’s rays never fall 
vertically upon any place outside of the 
torrid zone? 

6. Why are the days and nights of equal 
length about March 21st and September 
21st! 

7. Why are the days longest in June and 
shortest in December? 
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8. Why is the day practically six months 
long at each pole? 

9g. Why does the North pole have its day 
during our summer? 

10. Why does it have its night during 
our winter? 

11. Why is it that no place except the 
poles can have six months of continuous 
day or night? 

12. Why are there 365 days in a year? 

13. Why are there twelve months in a 
year? 

14. Why are there 28-31 days in a 
month? 

15. Why are there seven days in a week? 

16. Why can a place outside of the frigid 
zones never have more than 24 hours of 
continuous daylight or of continuous night? 

17. Why are the summer days longer in 
Alaska than in Mexico? 

18. Why does the sun appear to rise in 
the East and to set in the West? 

19. Why do we say “One hour of time 
equals 15 degrees of longitude?” 

20. Why must we turn our watches back 
when we travel from New York westward, 
say to Denver? 

21. Why does a ship sailing from San 
Francisco to Japan have eight days in the 
week in which the ship crosses the Inter- 
national date line? ; 

22. Why is it that Chicago is having sun- 
rise when Calcutta is having sun-set? 

23. Why is it that we have our winter 
when the earth is nearest the sun? 

24. Why are the days and nights always 
of the same length at the equator? 

25. Why are the people on the oppo- 
site side of the earth from us not walking 
with their heads downward? 


MAILING A HARSH LETTER. 





ISTORIANS and moralists find an in- 
exhaustible theme in the quality of 
Lincoln’s greatness. He was a man the 
foundation of whose character was love. 
Col. William H. Crook, body-guard to 
Lincoln, is authority, in the book entitled 
“Through Five Administrations,” for an 
anecdote illustrating the great President’s 
kindness of heart. It is set in relief by 
contrast to the ill-natured invectives in- 
dulged in by Mr. Stanton, Secretary of 
War. 

To such expressions of a natural impa- 
tience Mr. Lincoln opposed a placid front. 
More than that, he was placid. He knew 
Secretary Stanton’s intense, irritable na- 
ture. He knew how the excitement of the 
time tried men’s tempers and shattered 
their nerves. He himself, apparently, was 
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the only one who was not to be allowed 
the indulgence of giving way. So Mr. 
Stanton’s indignation passed unnoticed. 

The two men were often at variance 
when it came to matters of discipline in the 
army. On one occasion, I have heard, 
Secretary Stanton was particularly angry 
with one of the generals. He was elo- 
quent about him. “I would like to tell 
him what I think of him” he stormed, 

“Why don’t you?” Mr. Lincoln agreed. 
“Write it all down—do.” 

Mr. Stanton wrote his letter. When it 
was finished he took it to the President. 
The President listened to it all. 

“All right. Capital!” he nodded. “ And 
now, Stanton, what are you going to do 
with it?” 

“Do with it? Why, send it, of course.” 

“T  wouldn’t,” said the President. 
“Throw it in the waste-basket.” 

“But it took me two days to write—” 

“Yes, yes, and it did you ever so much 
good. You feel better now. That is all 
that is necessary. Just throw it in the 
basket.” r 

After a little more expostulation, into 
the basket it went. ‘ 


COMMENCEMENT SEASON. 


ele commencement season, like spring 

itself, seems just as new and just as 
different with every annual recurrence, yet 
the graduation ceremonies in themselves 
provide few elements of novelty. Harvard 
has been holding them for 269 years (the 
first class was graduated in 1652); Yale 
has been granting sheepskins for more 
than two centuries; Princeton was founded 
in 1756 and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania six years earlier. Harvard has grad- 
uated very nearly 32,000 young men, Yale 
some 26,000, Princeton about 11,000 and 
Pennsylvania has conferred degrees on 
about 25,000 candidates, of whom approxi- 
mately 16,000 are living. And still the 
world is not over-full of college graduates, 
and is ready to welcome into the ranks of 
the toilers and thinkers those who have 
acquired an education not as an ornament 
but in order that they may sincerely and 


faithfully put it to use in some fruitful - 


occupation. 

Nor should the colleges for women be 
overlooked in the statistical reckoning, for 
young as they are the enumeration is 
already formidable. Smith College has 
sent out 4500 alumnz; Mt. Holyoke, 4100; 
Bryn Mawr, about 1200—living witnesses, 
all of them, to the soundness and saneness 
of theory and practice in the collegiate 
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education of women in America. Taken 
together, the innumerable colleges for both 
sexes in this country open their gates each 
June to send forth a mighty educational 
crusade to all parts of the world, and the 
world, which formerly scoffed and was 
cynical, today acknowledges its debt of 
gratitude to institutions which are leaving 
behind scholastic programmes that are 
medieval and outworn in order to adapt 
their curricula to the importunate require- 
ments of the living present. 

The graduate looks forward to the open- 
ing new life, but commencement means a 
new lease of life for his alma mater as well. 
The typical American college does not ex- 
ist primarily to uphold venerable rites and 
conventions or to preserve august tradi- 
tions. The atmosphere of dignity and aca- 
demic tranquillity is important to the 
scholar, and the college does well to con- 
serve the humane tradition of learning. 
But in the American college, the first and 
foremost thought is given to the personal 
needs of the student, and all other con- 
siderations that have to do with plant and 
equipment, endowment fund and profes- 
sorial salaries, are rightly subordinated. 
This is as it should be. The man himself, 
alike in the faculty and in the undergradu- 
ate body, is a factor of infinitely greater 
consequence in education than the most 
elaborate provision of grounds and build- 
ings, of books and other physical apparatus. 
The life of the university is more than all 
these things, and the body more than the 
academic raiment, or the fulfilment of the 
routine of lectures and examinations, or 
the transitory exuberance of commence- 
ment day itself. 





THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. 


EFORE this number reaches its readers 
many of them will have begun school. 
The first day should be like other days that 
are to follow it. If it is a new school, the 
teacher should talk but little, but get all 
the pupils busy as soon as possible, If it 
be an old school, a hearty greeting, full of 
good cheer and encouragement, should be 
given in as few words as possible. 

There should be no excitement or fussi- 
ness on the part of the teacher or pupils. 
Make changes quickly and quietly. Have 
everything in working order by ten o’clock 
or earlier. Do not allow anything on this 


‘day that you will not allow any other day 


of the term. Begin and close on time, and 
hear every recitation, if for only five or 
ten minutes. 

From the very start see that the room 
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is well ventilated. A loathing of school 
may be the result of foul air. Proper light, 
comfortable temperature and attractive 
walls make pleasant first impressions that 
hold all during the term. 

If the attempt is made to startle the 
children into being orderly and attentive, 
they will soon learn to wait for the “ rant 
and roar.” Begin and continue in a low, 
steady, firm tone; it will accomplish won- 
ders. Pounding the desk and stamping the 
floor are both disorderly on the part of the 
teacher, and are not effective in producing 
order among the pupils. 

A good teacher is always ready in case 
of an emergency. In fact, this is one of 
the tests of a teacher’s worth. “Never a 
tyrant, always a governor,” should be the 
teacher’s rule. The teacher must be every 
day the same. It should be absolutely im- 
possible to “read the day’s disaster in his 
morning face.” Steady, uniform, regular 
discipline must be maintained. A sample 
must be given the first day. 

The first day to many is of utmost im- 
portance. Here are the earnest, deter- 


mined students who know why they are in 
school, and fully appreciate the privilege. 
These have been waiting for the day. 
There are others who are sorry that life is 


not one continuous vacation. Still others 
are reckless, restless or indifferent. 

All these make instant impression upon 
the thoughtful teacher who realizes that 
this is indeed an important occasion to the 
pupils. And how very important to the 
teacher who stands, for the first time per- 
haps, in the presence of those who are to 
be instructed and trained and guided on 
the way to manhood and womanhood. 

The teacher then should meet the pupils 
with an acknowledgment of the importance 
the first day is to them. Everything should 
be made inviting beforehand. The dress 
of the teacher should be neat and the man- 
ner kind and attractive as pupils are wel- 
comed. This is a rare opportunity to win 
respect and confidence, and no contributing 
detail should be overlooked. 

A short, attractive opening exercise 
should have a place on the daily program. 
If the teacher taught the school the pre- 
vious term, an exercise may be given the 
first day, consisting of songs and short 
quotations. If it is a new school, it may 
be possible to have only singing. The 
teacher who can sign and direct singing is 
fortunate. The schools are rare in which 
there are not a number of pupils who can 
and will sing, if led. 

An almost complete roll may be obtained 
by passing cards or slips of paper to those 
who can write and asking them to write 
their names, ages, etc., and those of their 
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little brothers and sisters who cannot write. 
Learn names as quickly as possible and call 
the pupils bv their names, correctly pro- 
nounced. Do not fail to be ready with the 
“next thing” to be done. Not a minute 
should be wasted. The pupils must go 
home the first day fully impressed that the 
teacher is master, an agreeable master to be 
sure, and that the school is a place for 
work.—Canadian Teacher. 





SEEN FROM A DIFFERENT ANGLE. 


a LADY came into my office the other 
day and said, “My child is being 
kept after school often and I don’t like it. 
You have no right to do it.” 

Well, that was new kind of talk to me, 
and without replying at once I sized her 
up and finally concluded that such a bold 
attack on the time honored bulwarks 
should be sturdily repelled. 

“Mrs. Q., your child is careless and 
somewhat disorderly and indolent (I al- 
ways say indolent). She ought to work 
in school, keep her eyes on her book and 
behave herself and she wouldn’t be kept 


‘after school. You as a parent should help 


us on this and not complain about it.” 
Something like this I delivered in the usual 
semi-official-soon-to-be-irritated manner. 
She heard me out quietly enough and 
I expected the usual harangue about her 
child being picked on, but this is what I 
got: 
“You school people make me tired. 
You think you are the whole thing in edu- 
cation. That child is more to me than 
all the children in this school put together 
are to you. I think more about her in a 
day than you think of your six hundred in 
a week. You may be schooling her, but 
you are not educating her. I am educat- 
ing her. I educate her all her waking 
hours. My work is more important to her 
than the work of the school. It is the 
formation of the daily habits of the girl 
and what I am doing now that will shape 
all her future much more than what she 
does in school. I expect her home after 
school. She has work to do. She has also 
play to do. You deprive her of it and up- 
set my program and interfere with the 
education of the child for all that day. 
“While I am about it, there is another 
thing which I wish to tell you. When 
my child is tardy I have to write an ex- 
cuse and in your printed blanks that we 
sometimes get we are informed that no 
excuse is satisfactory unless it gives the 
reason for the absence or tardiness. Now 
I don’t want my children to be tardy and 
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I make out their daily program with ref- 
erence to the school and its time. But 
this sometimes happens. My boy doesn’t 
get up when I call him. He doesn’t get 
his morning work done. I sometimes keep 
him and make him do it and so he is 
tardy at school. I claim that I have 
as much right to punish him for inter- 
fering with my program and disobeying 
me as you have. You claim the right 
to keep him after school to make up time 
lost and you don’t send me any excuse. 
How am I to know where my children 
are unless they are home? You don’t 
seem to think that you have any duties 
towards the educational system of the 
home. Now when you keep my child after 
school I want you to send me an excuse 
for interfering with my educational sys- 
tem.” 

I got back at her as best I could, but 
I wasn’t proud of the effort. She will 
never have another complaint to make of 
my school. I thought about the matter a 
good deal and will take the first oppor- 
tunity to tell her that she is right but 
that the public school customs are based 
on the average home practices and that 
hers isn’t an average home.—Colorado 
School Journal. 


KINGS, QUEENS AND CROWNS. 


OF the millions upon millions of people 
there are in the world, a few hun- 
dreds saw one crowned king on Thursday 
last in Westminster Abbey. And one be- 
side him was crowned Queen, and there 
was a profusion of precious stones and 


many ells of ermine and velvet. No cir- 
cumstance or ceremonial was lacking that 
could possibly augment the impressiveness 
of the occasion. The hand of that leveling 
iconoclast, the democratic inclination of 
the age, was stayed at the threshold of 
the ancient edifice, the voices of the ribald 
cockney multitude and the chattering 
market place were hushed in the silence of 
the centuries over the tombs of kings and 
warriors and saints who rest within the 
Abbey walls. And as the crown was put 
on the forehead of George V, by the grace 
of God King, Defender of the Faith, Em- 
peror of India, the militant trumpets shat- 
tered the silence, the great guns of the 
tower spoke with solemn reverberation, 
heard throughout the length and breadth of 
the Empire, and there came the universal 
acclamation to the welkin, “God save the 
King!” : 

In the midst of his triumph the mind of 
a king must have been stirred to think upon 
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the time “when that great kings return to 
clay, and emperors in their pride.” How- 
ever near heaven the “carmel fire” may 
have mounted and the salvatory prayer of 
the kneeling multitude ascended, there was 
none in that company of awed worshipers, 
magnificently clad, who could hope to evade 
the stealing and benumbing clutch of the 
last and mightiest conqueror of all. They 
saw above them the memorials and effigies 
of the long, storied past, and the haughtiest 
peer among them must have been overawed 
by the sense of his own personal littleness 
and inconspicuousness in the presence of 
that “one great society alone on earth, 
the noble living and the noble dead.” 

As the world waxes older it betrays more 
and more the tendency to regard its sov- 
ereigns, known by whatsoever name, as 
men of similar clay to the stuff of which 
the rank and file of ordinary mortals is 
compounded. There is less and less daring 
on the part of kings in Christendom to 
raise and assert presumptuous claims and 
to insist upon the divine derivation of a 
regal dignity beyond the parle or question 
of a commoner. It is well that the people 
of the modern world should hold account- 
able those who are set in authority over 
them, and should unmake the ruler who 
forgets that he is but a steward and a 
trustee. Yet it sometimes seems as though 
more thought might well be given to the 
ways by which a man becomes a king and 
a woman becomes a queen, and the crown 
of life is bestowed upon them, rather than 
plotting to dethrone monarchs and deprive 
them of their imperial insignia and reduce 
them to the level of those who hold no 
sceptres and do not inhabit palaces. 

There is the making of a king in any 
man, and the crown is his for the taking. 
It is not easy, however, to ascend the first 
steps of the flight that leads to the throne. 
He must force the passage, and the “ king’s 
champion” will be no man but himself. 
Nor will any “crook the pregnant hinges 
of the knee” to him till he has made his 
way to that proud eminence; yet, when he 
once is there, he must not hold it proudly. 
He must lay upon his spirit the burdens 
of many who are never destined to mount 
higher; the investiture with the regalia of 
his high office and responsibility is not for 
the sake of having a photograph taken of 
breaking vaingloriously into the news- 
papers. The “king of men” has a charge 
to keep; he commands because most mef 
need a leader, and there are few who caf 
be trusted as emperors or captains, dukes 
or foremen, Cabinet Ministers or mill su- 
perintendents. The hired men are many, 
and cheaply to be had; the captains of any 
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sort of industry are few and therefore in- 
estimable. 

There is no woman who might not be 
Queen. But it must be her choice, her 
fixed determination. The honor is not 
lightly won, and the burden of it is not 
thistledown or an iridescent bubble. Who 
shall say that in this world the issues of 
life and death are easier for the heart of 
queens than for the mind of kings? 
Neither for man nor for woman is there 
any way to coronation except through 
strife and suffering, and those who choose 
another way must sacrifice the crown. 


ELIZABETH McVEY. 


MORE THAN HALF HER USEFUL LIFE GIVEN 
TO THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


le Hy are many estimable people in 
the average community whose lives 
are lived in busy and happy usefulness, 
who are known to their friends but not 
widely known to the public. Now and then 
one such comes into view, sometimes in a 
sort of sunburst, and the rest of us are all 
the better for it. Some friends of Miss 
Elizabeth McVey, who has for nearly 
forty years, been the assistant of Dr. J. P. 
McCaskey on the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, were invited to Reading by Mrs. 
Campbell, of No. 436 South Sixth street, 
to celebrate her seventieth birthday anni- 
versary, May 23, 1911. They were to the 
number of forty or fifty from different 
parts of the State and from New Jersey. 
A dozen of her good friends were there 
from Lancaster. The formal dinner came 
at one ‘o’clock, and after it was over, late 
in the afternoon, there was a succession of 
such tributes read and spoken as are not 
often heard. There were three ex-Mayors 
in the party, Mayors Weidel and Gerber, 
of Reading, and Mayor McCaskey, of Lan- 
caster, all of whom had something to say. 
There were prose and rhyme, and every- 
body enjoyed this unique feature of the 
day. A poem written by Mrs. Rachel F. 
Sprenger was read by Mrs. Ford, and Mr. 
Weidel, Mr. Gerber and others talked 
pleasantly. After four o’clock a large pho- 
tograph was taken of the party. 

We desire to put upon record in The 
Journal some of these tributes straight 
from the hearts of all who wrote or spoke 
them. The tears of gladness in her living, 
loving eyes are better far than flowers 
upon the coffin or honors and tributes and 
tokens of affection at the grave. The fol- 
lowing was from Miss Mary Martin, for 
many years a teacher in our Boys’ High 
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School of Lancaster, who is gladly and 
gratefully remembered by hundreds of 
pupils who came under her influence. She 
says: 

How delightful it is to get a chance to 
say a good thing of a good woman! And 
anyhow, when a friend is gifted and lovely, 
why may we not say so while she is living? 
So here’s to Lizzie! A seventieth birth- 
day feast makes me reminiscent of less 
noted festivities of thirty years ago, when, 
in our early intimate acquaintance with 
Lizzie, we used to eat dinners together, 
topped with Betty Kendig’s molasses crumb- 
pie. That circle of friends, alas how 
broken! Again to-day a dinner is served 


as a real, though informal, lovefeast, in 
honor of Lizzie, and it, too, will be long 
remembered. Perhaps those we loved long 
and lost awhile” are smiling with 


“ 


since 
us. 

It is a blessed nature that sees the hu- 
morous side of trials rather than the dull 
and depressing one, and that can make the 
best of it, even when the bleakest east 
wind blows. 


“Whichever way the wind doth blow 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 
Then blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows that wind is best.” 


And that’s a good bit of Lizzie’s un- 
selfish philosophy. She says real things 
and she does real things. She sees through 
shams and humorously shoos them away 
from her. She has been a help to every 
one of us. Her moral uprightness and ear- 
nestness are an inspiration, and her gentle 
optimism is an aid on many a dull route. 
She has preached a gospel of love and 
service in her daily life. Her loving 
loyalty to her routine work and her homely 
usefulness are the tests of her fine char- 
acter. She stands all the tests, and that is 
why we look to her with respect, and with 
a desire for her approval and sympathy. 
Doubtless from her mother’s knee she has 
been faithful and helpful; and we perceive 
that now at seventy the fruits of the Spirit 
are love, joy, peace. 

Osler’s theory is itself oslerized when 
you try to apply it to Lizzie. Here she is, 
going right on at her accustomed work, 
her fine memory and executive ability un- 
impaired. Alone, in the sense that many 
nearest and dearest attachments have been 
broken, she is not selfishly cast down, but 
she is overflowing with the widest sym- 
pathy and the most self-sacrificing love for 
others. Hers is a gracious, loving woman- 
hood. 

She does a thousand kindly things 
That no one knows; 

A loving woman’s heart she brings 
To human woes; 
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And to her face the sunshine clings 
Where’er she goes. 


Life is sweet, and so we look up to the 
stars and out on the lovely world about us 
with delight, though we are long past the 
springtime of life. Those of us who make 
up the 70’s and the 70’s plus, and the 70’s 
with a short minus, must soon make the 
Great Adventure, but our dear Lizzie, who 
has followed the guide posts exultingly, 
Says to us: 


“ Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be 

The last of life for which the first was made; 
Our times are in His hand 
Who says, “ A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, 
Nor be afraid.” 


From William S. Gordon, a busy lawyer 
of New York, who lived in our home for 
years as a foster son, came this grateful 
tribute: 


ELIZABETH MCVEY—AN APPRECIATION. 

Quietly helpful, constantly kind, un- 
swervingly loyal, splendidly efficient; pos- 
sessing a rare capacity to enjoy that which 
is fine and good and true; cheerfully bear- 
ing her own burdens, yet ever ready to 
share those of others; sweet, tender and 
affectionate—a true gentle-woman. 

It is possible to say more, but certainly 
nothing less will adequately describe our 
good friend, Elizabeth McVey. The charms 
of her personality, so simple, so winning, 
sO genuine, grow as time goes on. Those 
of us who, as boys, were the object of 
her care, interest and affection, did not 
then fully realize or appreciate the great 
influence for good which she exerted upon 
us. Always kind, patient and indulgent, 
she excused our faults and magnified our 
virtues, grieving at our failures and glory- 
ing in our success. Non-assertive, yet reso- 
lute in the right, her quiet sympathy, en- 
couragement and advice renewed our reso- 
lution and resolved our doubt. And we, 
her boys, having grown in mind as in years, 
now begin to realize and appreciate the 
splendid privilege granted to us of know- 
ing and associating with her. She is in- 
deed one of those people who are “ good 
to live with.” 

Cheerful, content and happy, quietly 
going about her duties, with a sunny smile 
for all around her, “Lizzie” has reached 
the Indian summer of her days; the leaves 
of her life are now red and brown and 
gold, rich and resplendent, recalling mem- 
ories of the glory of the lovely spring- 
time and summer of her existence. 

And so may she continue for many, many 
more years, beloved and cherished under 
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serene and balmy and tranquil skies to the 
end of her allotted time. 

Dr. J. N. McCaskey said: I have had the 
happy privilege of seeing you almost daily 
these six years and more, and not once have 
I known you to be out of temper. You are 
the most even-tempered person I have ever 
known. How you manage it I do not 
know. You are a little short on hearing, 
and need an autophone at times to hear 
what others are saying—but that won’t ex- 
plain it. Nothing you do for others seems 
the least trouble to you; and there is hardly 
a want or a wish of those around you, be 
it small or great, that you do not seem 
quietly to anticipate. An embodiment of 
the very spirit of kindness and helpfulness, 
you are always looking after the well- 
being and pleasure of others with little 
thought of yourself. 

It was a lucky day when, many years 
ago, you came into this house, to help my 
brother in his work on The Journal and in 
other directions. You know that publica- 
tion, its mailing list and its business from 
A to Z. If anybody wants information 
about it or about things in a hundred other 
directions on which some question may 
arise amongst us, as to the facts, it’s 
always “Ask Lizzie.” You’re a wonder, 
and we’re all glad to live so near to you. 
A host of friends greet you to-day with 
congratulations and good wishes—not the 
kind that forget you almost before their 
words of compliment have died away but 
friends whose hearts have long been yours. 
You remind me much of our mother, who 
was always giving withcut thought of self. 
One secret of your rare life is that you are 
a deeply religious soul, with the reverence 
and hope of the Christian.. May God bless 
you on this seventieth anniversary of your 
birth into this world that has been so good 
to you—and you to it—and may you live 
many more happy years, a blessing to your 
friends in the future as in the past. 

Major Edward W. McCaskey: About 
thirty-seven years ago you came to us 
when I was not over ten years of age. 
You soon took hold and settled down to 
assist Father in a quiet, useful way, as if 
you had always been there. Like the aide- 
de-camp to a general officer the good secre- 
tary is very necessary to the man of affairs. 
“ Always on the job,” never asleep on duty, 
never failing in emergency, ever making 
good. Like a system card-index and memo- 
tickler, set of files perfect and reliable, 
never lost, never getting weary, able to 
carry blame or trouble, and do without 4 
share of praise. No importa. A reviewer, 
an outline writer, a thinker, a careful 
reader, one who can get the meat of 4 
topic at once and make the detail plans, 
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can hew to the line straight and not be 
side-tracked by trifles or any distractions. 
One whose business “math” is always 
sure; no nerves apparently, and no worries 
shown. Ever loyal and true and kindly 
and thoughtful of others; and the Golden 
Rule for the Chief. Our toast is “How!” 
standing. May you live long and prosper! 
God bless you, dear Lizzie. You have been 
a blessing to us all. 

I want to speak also for my brother 
Walter in the Philippines, too far off to 
speak for himself. He would say “Same,” 
to all that I have said, and he might say it 
better but could mean no more in doing so. 

Dr. R. D. McCaskey: We wish you joy 
of your threescore years and ten. We 
know no one who has more friends, or 
more devoted friends, or who is more 
worthy to be loved than just your own dear 
self. Money cannot buy what goes out to 
you freely on every hand. Power cannot 
control nor place secure it. It is a love 
that has in it nothing selfish, but is simply 
glad to think of you, to look into your eyes; 
to know that you are near. “ Sweetness 
and light” are your characteristics. Quiet 
simplicity is your cardinal quality. And 
you are kind and generous as the day is 
long. “Give, and it shall be given unto 
you; good measure and pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over, shall 
men give into your bosom,” are the words 
of the Master you love and serve, and you 
feel their truth this day as perhaps you 
never felt it before. You may be “short” 
on hearing and need an autophone, but 
you are “long” on patience and fine sensi- 
bility, and the winsome eagerness that 
waits, and looks, and waits again—until the 
eyes hear what the ears cannot—makes 
your face at times luminous with a won- 
derful fascination in it. You are a near 
relative Lizzie, of that rare woman Words- 
worth tells about. Many of your friends 
have found it out and they congratulate 
themselves on having done so. Bertha 
joins me in all of this, and so does many 
another. 

Dr. Donald McCaskey: It is for some 
folks born into this world to grow up, 
amass a fortune, adorn their bodies with 
tich raiment from latest modes, and make 
a noise to show how big they are. The 
world rates them successful; and in a sense 
they are, for the accomplishment of one’s 
purpose means success. But when one de- 
liberately shoulders a phase of life’s work 
involving unrelenting labor and a purpose 
to devote her daily energies to the advance- 
ment and happiness of others, there is a 
new meaning given to the word. This 
kind of success you have been making a 
Further- 
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more you have been influencing those of 
us who have grown up around you during 
many of your beautifully lived years to- 
wards a standard of personal loyalty and 
unselfish devotion which must remain with 
us always as an inspiration. 

“Our Lizzie McVey” stands to us Mc- 
Caskey boys as an old and never-to-be-for- 
gotten “pal,” a good fellow of the days 
gone by. To us children in our little 
troubles she was a cheery adviser and 
counsellor. She would wipe away our 
tears and send us on our way happy once 
again. In trials, in sickness, she was 
always quietly watchful as to how she 
might help to lessen the suffering and 
bring invigorating strength back to us. 
“ Our Lizzie” lived in the Christ-like spirit. 
We boys are better men because of her 
companionship. All hail to your seventieth 
anniversary ! 

Mrs. Addie J. Campbell, who was mis- 
tress of the feast, read as follows: 

We have come together to-day, dear 
Lizzie, relatives and friends, to give you 
our heartiest and best wishes for the happi- 
est birthday you have ever spent. God 
has dealt gently with you. You seem little 
older than you were “just twenty years 
ago,” and with one accord we hope that 
you may live to round out another twenty 
years. Yes, we can truly say to you as 
was said to a dear old friend of years ago, 


Softly, so softly, the years have passed by thee, 
Touching thee lightly with tenderest care; 
Sorrow and death they have often brought 
nigh thee, 
Yet they have left thee but beauty to wear, 
Growing old gracefully, 
Gracefully fair. 


Far from the storms that are lashing life’s 
ocean, 
Dearer each day in the pleasant home light, 
Far from the waves in their swelling com- 
motion, 
Under full sail, see the harbor in sight. 
Growing old cheerfully, 
Cheerful and bright. 


Never a feeling of envy or sorrow 
When round thee the faces of childhood dre 
seen, 
Never a year of their youth wouldst thou 
borrow; 
Dost thou remember what lieth between? 
Growing old willingly, 
Gladly, I ween. 


Rich in a helpfulness angels might covet, 
Rich in a faith that has grown with thy years; 
Strong in a love that beneath and above it, 
Soothes all thy sorrow and quiets thy fears. 
Growing old tenderly, 
Loving and dear. 


Hearts as they know of thy coming are 
lightened, ee 
Ready and willing thy hand to relieve; 
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Faces of sadness thy kind words have 
brightened, 
“Tt is more blessed to give than receive.” 
Growing old happily, 


Blest, we believe. 


Eyes that grow dim to the earth and its glory, 
See but the brighter the heavenly glow; 
Ears that are dull to the world and its story, 
Drink in the songs that from Paradise flow, 
All their sweet recompense 
Youth cannot know. 


Three score and ten, close our hearts cling 
about thee, 
Watchful and tender, in love passing fair, 
Father above, could thy child ever doubt thee, 
Thy crown of sweet Peace on her silvery hair? 
Growing old peacefully, 
Peace free from care. 

Dr. J. P. McCaskey read this tribute to 
his helpful assistant on The School Journal 
for more than a third of a century: 

My Dear Friend: There are many things 
I believe in with all my heart, and some 
people. You are one of the people, and 
have been so for a generation. To-day 
we are all going to talk just as we feel like 
talking. And if we laugh to you with roses 
and lilies, and fling about you hearts-ease 
and the violet “beyond the limit,” as you 
will think—no matter. Nothing is arti- 
ficial, nothing mere compliment. The fra- 
grance of a tender affection breathes from 
everything, and, in time to come, we shall 
think of you often as we see you this day— 
standing among the flowers. 

It is a great thing to live near a man or 
woman of heart, brains, culture and high 
purpose, and to feel the stimulus of that 
noble life until you have learned to see 
with other and better eyes than your own. 
The “Contagion of Character” is the title 
of a recent notable book by Dr. Hillis. We 
all know what that means, Lizzie—know- 
ing you. 

You are to-day three-score and ten. It 
is nearly three-score years “since first we 
were acquaint,” and for more than thirty- 
seven of those years we have been doing 
important work side by side with never a 
jar—thanks to you!—and always, on my 
part at least, with growing appreciation 
and regard. You are one of the half- 
dozen or more sanest, surest and best 
people I have ever known—and to have 
known you all these years has been a sort 
of liberal education. 

Living such a life as you have lived, 
the best day of it all for you has been 
May 23, 1841—your birthday into this won- 
derful world, with all the blessedness of 
the life that now is, and with the infinite 
hope of the life eternal, your deepest joy. 
After seventy years you come to this coro- 
nation day, May 23, 1911, perhaps thus far 
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the second great day of your long and use- 
ful life—troops of loving friends near and 
afar, and not a living being whom you 
know that does not think of you kindly and 
wish you well. Does this date mark the 
first stage of a never-ending existence, only 
to begin a second? What will the next 
seventy years bring to you? We will talk 
of that To-morrow, for in it will come the 
happy incident of Death—which, for you, 
has lost all dread and terror. 

You have never sought people much, but 
blessed are they who have come to know 
you somewhat, it seems to me, “as you are 
known to your Maker.” Your friends have 
all felt the atmosphere of goodness and 
kindliness in which you live and move. 
They smile from sheer gladness of heart 
to think of “ Lizzie McVey,” like the glad- 
ness in a lovely day, a fragrant or beauti- 
ful flower, a delightful strain of music, a 
pleasing story, an interesting and helpful 
book. We take it and enjoy it, and hardly 
think of being grateful for it, until some 
one who sees deeper says the fitting word 
—and our eyes are opened. 

At fourteen years of age, in 1855, you 
graduated from the Girls’ High School, of 
Lancaster, at the head of your class, At 
seventeen from the Pennsylvania Female 
College, at Harrisburg. You took every- 
thing that was going, and excelled in Eng- 
lish, French and Latin. You were then, 
and have been all your life, a swift and 
discriminating reader, with an accurate and 
rematkable memory for facts, dates, events 
and individuals. Many thousand times 
have you sat far into the night, looking 
through the magic glass which the author 
has held before your eyes. Books are a 
land of enchantment. They are the true 
Elysian fields in which a mortal may 
wander at will, and enjoy to the utmost 
of his capacity. You have wandered there 
with interest and delight these sixty years, 
as no one else with whom I am acquainted. 
What people you have met in the world 
of history, biography and romance! And 
how you remember them! Probably not 
another in ten thousand has read more 
books, or knows more people in books than 
yourself. You have read books not by the 
hundred, but by thousands. You read to- 
day with the absorbed interest and keen 
enjoyment of fifty years ago. And the 
book of them all most read and with which 
you are most familiar is the Bible. 

You cannot grow old. You are of the 
immortals, and “what never is to die for- 
ever must be young.” A friend met John 
Quincy Adams, when perhaps older than 
ourselves, and inquired after his health. 
He replied cheerily that he was young and 


well as ever, but that the house he lived. 
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in was “getting out of repair.” He did 
not know just how to make it better, and 
would move out when it was no longer 
habitable—but he would never grow old. 
So of you, blessing and blest, loving and 
beloved—you cannot grow old. 

We are all very grateful to our good 
friend, Mrs. Campbell, one of your most 
devoted friends, for the opportunity she 
has given to so many of those who love 
you to meet you here on this notable birth- 
day anniversary, and to say what we all 
think and feel as we have never said it be- 
fore. “Three-score and ten.” What a 
heaven earth would be if every “three- 
score and ten” were like this of yours 
to-day ! 


A VICTORY OF PEACE. 


» nar announcement from Washington 

that the President and the British 
Ambassador, Mr. Bryce, have agreed upon 
a general arbitration treaty between this 
country and Great Britain is of the highest 
importance to the United States and to the 
whole world. The treaty is of the widest 
possible scope. The ingenious but sophis- 
tical argument—an argument that would de- 
feat real arbitration—against including in 
an arbitration treaty questions of vital in- 
terest and honor, has been disregarded, and 
there is every prospect that the two great 
English-speaking nations will take action 
that will have the most far-reaching and 
beneficent influence upon the nations of the 
earth, 

The whole purpose of arbitration is to 
avert the minds of men and nations from 
war and the thought of resort to war in the 
first instance and to provide not only the 
means of judicial arbitrament, but to fur- 
nish the machinery and method that will 
necessarily impose delay, calm considera- 
tion and negotiation. The proposed treaty 
appears to have surmounted several ob- 
Stacles that were assumed by the enemies 
of arbitration to be insuperable. For in- 
stance, all questions that are unquestionably 
justiciable are to be referred to The Hague 
Tribunal, unless, by special agreement be- 
tween the parties in interest, some other 
tribunal shall be chosen for the purpose. 
Then the treaty provides—and this is a 
vital feature—that in all instances there 
shall be a commission of inquiry which shall 
make recommendations. If the commission 
shall be able to settle the dispute a resort 
even to arbitration will be unnecessary. In 
acute cases, which one or both nations do 
not think should be properly referred to an 
arbitration tribunal, the commission shall 
make an investigation and give its decision. 
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If it decides that arbitration properly comes 
into play the commission’s decision is to be 
binding. Discussion, deliberation and due 
deference to the opinion of the nation are 
guaranteed by the provision that “ arbitra- 
tions are to be conducted under terms of 
submission subject to the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate.” 

It is scarcely credible that the treaty 
will now meet any serious obstacles in the 
United States Senate, which must ratify it 
to make it the law of the land. The gen- 
eral arbitration treaty with England nego- 
tiated during Cleveland’s Administration 
failed of ratification by only a few votes, 
and since that time there has been a tre- 
mendous impetus given to the cause of 
peace. The people of this country are 
better informed than they were on the sub- 
ject of arbitration, the cost of militarism, 
the folly, sin and horror of war. The 
weight of the intelligence and of the moral 
sentiment of this country is now on the 
side of arbitration and peace and the peace 
movement has not by any means been con- 
fined to the United States. If the treaty 
shall be ratified a great “battle” for civili- 
zation will be won.—Ledger. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE 
TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


HENRY D. HERVEY. 


UST as the real work of the teacher is 
done in the classroom when she comes 
into vital touch with her pupils, so the best 
work of the superintendent on the pro- 
fessional side, at least, is done in the grade 
meeting when he comes into vital touch 
with his teachers. The besetting sin of the 
teacher is also the besetting sin of the 
superintendent, namely, the sin of monop- 
olizing all the talking and most of the 
thinking. Whatever else the teacher may 
accomplish, she has failed if she does not 
develop in her pupils independence, initia- 
tive and courage; and the superintendent 
who fails to stimulate these high qualities 
in his teachers has signally failed in his 
most important function. The ambition of 
both the true teacher and the true superin- 
tendent is to make themselves superfluous, 
not indispensable. 

Two or three ways are suggested by 
which the superintendent may contribute to 
the growth of his teachers in independence 
of thought and in professional power. He 
should be quick in detecting and generous 
in recognizing teaching ability. If a 
teacher does something exceptionally well, 
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he should commend her for it and speak to 
others about it. He should not hesitate to 
send visitors to see her work, even though 
this may result in her securing elsewhere 
an offer at a higher salary than he can pay. 
The superintendent who stands in the way 
of the professional advancement of his 
teachers not only reveals a narrow and 
ungenerous spirit, but also shows poor 
professional and even poor business judg- 
ment. For every teacher who has a higher 
call, ten teachers are being prepared to 
take her place in a system where a high 
standard of professional ethics, to say noth- 
ing of common honesty, prevails. The 
superintendent who “hides” his best teach- 
ers does not deserve to have teachers worth 
“ stealing,” and probably will not have such 
for any great length of time. 

When a teacher is doing especially fine 
work in any given line, the superintendent 
should arrange for a meeting of the other 
teachers in the grade, to be held if possible 
in her own room, where she can demon- 
strate with her own children under normal 
conditions her methods and her results. 
Things seen make a far more vivid im- 
pression than things merely talked about. 
After the teacher-hostess has given a model 
lesson, occupying from twenty minutes to 
half an hour, the children may be dis- 
missed and the remainder of the time spent 
in a free discussion of the points illustrated. 
This is one-of the most helpful and effec- 
tive forms of the grade meeting. Good 
methods are just as contagious as bad, and 
within a week after such a meeting it is 
possible to see a decided improvement 
among all the teachers of a grade in the 
particular feature of the work which has 
been illustrated in a meeting of this char- 
acter. Besides this, the teacher whose 
work has thus been commended feels en- 
couraged and has good heart for yet 
greater achievement, while at the same 
time all the other teachers are stimulated 
to work out some specialty of their own. 
While wholesome rivalry may be encour- 
aged, I have never personally known of any 
evil effects resulting in the form of petty 
jealousies. 

There can be no success in teaching, or 
anything else, without interest; and there 
can be no interest without a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. The superintendent 
must decide whether he wishes to work 
with mere hirelings or with teachers. In 
order to increase the sense of personal 
responsibility, actual responsibility must be 
laid upon the shoulders of the teaching 
corps. There can be no true development 
without self-activity, and this should be 
encouraged, even at the expense of imme- 
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diate results. One of the best ways to in- 
crease a sense of responsibility and to 
secure the hearty cooperation of the teach- 
ers is to ask the teachers in each grade to 
elect three from their own number at the 
beginning of each year who shall act dur- 
ing the year as their official representatives. 
The superintendent should advise frequently 
with these representatives in reference to 
the work of the grade and from them should 
secure the views of the grade teachers. 
Often a freer and far more intimate dis- 
cussion may be had with the grade repre- 
sentatives than would be possible when the 
entire grade is called together. The super- 
intendent may from time to time ask the 
representatives of a given grade to ascer- 
tain the sentiment of the grade teachers on 
a given topic and report to him. For this 
purpose the representatives may send out a 
set of questions to the grade, may digest the 
replies, and report the results to him. On 
these replies as a basis a meeting of the 
entire grade may be held for general dis- 
cussion. At this meeting either the super- 
intendent or one of the grade representa- 
tives may preside—American Education. 


WHAT UNCLE SAM IS DOING FOR 
THE FARMERS. 





eee mightiest of all the Servants of 

Uncle Sam, says the Washington 
correspoudent of the Lancaster Inquirer, 
is Hon. James Wilson, secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture. He waves his 
wand over the deserts, and ten blades of 
grass spring up where none has grown be- 
fore. He puts on his Fortunatus cap and 
flies to the Atlas Mountains, bringing back 
macaroni wheat which adds billions of 
loaves to our national bread basket. He 
scours the earth for new nuts and fruits, 
and from China and Japan brings rice 
which yields a thousandfold on the low- 
lands of Louisiana and Texas. He touches 
with his magic rod and the nitrogen of 
the air is harnessed to bacteria, which 
make Mother Earth produce as she has not 
produced before. He shows the farmers 
how to double their corn and the planters 
how to add millions to the value of their 
cotton. He is the friend of the helpful 
hen and the little red apple, and, he is, in 
short, the mightiest genius of the Lamp of 
all those in the employ of our national 
ruler, Uncle Sam, Patriarch. 

I first met Secretary Wilson when he 
had just taken his seat as one of the mem- 
bers of President McKinley’s cabinet. That 
was fourteen years ago, and he has been 
working wonders ever since. He is a plain 
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Scotch farmer, but he deals in sums that 
would stagger a Morgan or a Guggenheim. 
During the past ten years the proceeds of 
our farms have been more than $80,000,- 
000,000. 

Eighty thousand millions! It means 
enough to give $4000 to every family or 
800 dollars to every man, woman and child 
in the whole United States. That sum has 
come out of the farms within ten years, 
and yearly the product increases. When 
the present secretary took charge of the 
Department of Agriculture it annually 
amounted to about $4,000,000,000. In 1910 
it was almost $9,000,000,000, and when the 
present schemes of farm improvement and 
new crops have been generally adopted we 
shall be rich enough to buy Mexico and 
Canada and to inaugurate peace move- 
ments throughout the world. 

Eighty thousand million dollars! That 
big sum is beyond human conception. It is 
$10,000,000,000 more than all the wealth of 
Great Britain and Ireland. It is more than 
twice the value of all that Russia owns, 
four times the total wealth of Austria- 
Hungary, and over fifteen times that of 
Holland or Spain. 

Coming down to the crops of a single 
year, Secretary Wilson tells me that during 
1910 our farmers yanked almost $9,000,- 
000,000 out of Mother Earth’s pockets. 


That sum would come within 10 per cent. - 


of the government revenues of every coun- 
try on earth, and it would pay nine tenths 
of all the salaries of those governments, in- 
cluding their armies, and from the kings 
who sit the thrones to the women who scrub 
‘ the palaces and public offices. 

Nine thousand millions of money a year 
means just about thirty millions for every 
working day. It means more than a mil- 
lion dollars for every hour, $20,000 for 
every minute and over $333 for every 
second. Take out your watch and look at 
its face. Follow. the second hand as it 
measures the minutes. Every time it goes 
around its little dial our farmers are add- 
ing $20,000 to our national wealth. Now 
put it to your ear and listen to the ticking. 
Every tick means more than $300, and 
that $300 is added with every tick, day and 
night, week in and week out, all the year 
through. 

It is the man who has had much to do 
with making this wealth that you talk with 
to-day. I am merely the phonograph, and 
through me the secretary of agriculture is 
speaking to you. We are sitting in Mr. 
Wilson’s office and the secretary is talking 
of Uncle Sam, Patriarch. 

“It is the duty of the government to 
take care of the citizen, and it should 
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study his comfort in every possible way. 
It should show him how to husband his 
wealth, and to develop his preperty for 
himself and the nation. These are some of 
the things we are trying to do, and I might 
also say some of those we are doing.” 

“Can you give me an idea of your work 
for the farmers?” 

“We are not working for the farmers 
alone,” was the reply. “This department is 
for all the people. It affects every man, 
woman and child in the country, and its 
sphere is increasing each year. We are 
now spending about $15,000,000 per an- 
num, and the whole of this is used for in- 
vestigations and operations which tend to 
the increase of our national and individual 
wealth. We have more than 12,000 em- 
ployes, and we have trebled our force 
within the past ten years.” 

“Can you tell me some of the things 
you are doing, Mr. Secretary?” 

“TI could mention a hundred, and the 
work of each would give you the material 
for a very good letter. You will have to 
visit the bureaus, and I will see that every- 
thing is thrown open to you. This is a 
great experiment station, consisting of an 
army of practical scientists, who are work- 
ing along all sorts of lines. If you want 
to know about aerial navigation I will turn 
you over to Prof. Moore, and he will tell 
you the result of the latest investigations 
of the upper air. If you would know about 
our forests, I can send you to the chief of 
that service. He has 3000 men under him, 
and he takes care of 190,000,000 acres of 
woods. 

“Would you know about cooking? We 
have chemists who are studying focds and 
who will put you in a glass case and feed 
you there, telling you just how much of 
each bite goes to. make muscle and how 
much is pure waste. 

“T have recently tested the matter of 
cheese. I have always had the idea that 
green cheese is not good for the stomach 
and that old and sharp cheese is better. 
We fed a man upon the different kinds and 
tested it, and we know which is right. 

“ Are you interested in bugs? We have 
a department devoted to them, which is 
studying all sorts of insects for the good 
of the people. With other things it is 
working on the gypsy moth and the brown- 
tail moth, which are now ravaging the 
trees of a large part of New England. 
These moths were brought in from abroad 
by a scientist for the purpose of study. 
He allowed a pair or so to get loose, and 
the result is they have multiplied by mil- 
lions and are destroying the trees over an 
area of 10,000 square miles. We heard that 
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there were parasites which would exter- 
minate this pest, and Dr. L. O. Howard, the 
chief of the Bureau of Entomology, has 
been sent to Europe three times to find 
them. One of his trips was to the Crimea, 
and it was there he discovered the moth’s 
greatest enemy. We have imported it. 
Congress has given us an appropriation to 
wipe out that pest.” 

“ Another interesting investigation,” con- 
tinued Secretary Wilson, “relates to the 
fever tick, which has ruined the cattle in 
parts of the South to the extent of some- 
thing like $40,000,000 a year. 

“We looked everywhere to get some- 
thing to fight it, but failed. At last we dis- 
covered that the tick bred on the ground 
and that the young fastened themselves to 
the plants, and, crawling up them, were 
able to get on such cattle as fed in the 
pastures. We found that they had to reach 
the cattle very soon or they died. With 
this knowledge we get the farmers to 
divide their fields in the middle and put the 
stock on one side. In a short time the 
ticks which had crawled up the grass died 
of starvation. We now had all the cattle 
dipped in a bath, which destroyed the ticks 
on them, and moved them across to the 
other side of the field. Within a few days 
all the ticks in the now vacant pasture had 
died the same way, and that land was clear. 
By these means we have already driven this 
pest out of between 90,000,000 and 100,- 
000,000 acres of pasture lands. The total 
area is about 145,000 square miles. It is 
equal to three and one-half states the size 
of Ohio.” 


MAIL POUCHES. 





Uncte Sam has twenty-eight different 
kinds of mail bags in service, and they 
range in cost from 22 cents to $2,156 each. 
There are mail pouches for almost every 
conceivable use, and you can ship almost 
anything that comes within the postal regu- 
lations with a minimum of loss and break- 
age, says Harper’s Weekly. Probably the 
most peculiar mail bag is the one arranged 
for carrying bees. Sending bees by mail 
was a difficult operation before the “ bee 
bag” was adopted. Usually the bees ar- 
rived at their destination dead or so ex- 
hausted that they were of little use. Now 
these little honey makers can be shipped by 
mail several thousand miles in the “bee 
bag” without suffering and can obtain air 
and a good supply of food during their 
transit. 

Mail bags are made of various materials. 
The cheapest are of cotton and the most 
costly of leather. Those used on fast ex- 
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presses are re-enforced with metal so that 
they can be flung from fast moving trains 
without damage. Even then these bags, or 
“catcher pouches,” do not last much more 
than a year and a half, while some of the 
cotton bags used for the work will remain 
in service upward of ten years. 

In parts of the west, where the mail must 
be carried for many miles on horseback, 
special pouches are in use for slinging over 
the animal’s flarks. In the far frozen north 
special bags are made for sled transporta- 
tion, and in the cities a bag in use for pneu- 
matic tube service is made of a composition 
called “leatheroid.” The ordinary cotton 
mail bags are woven so closely that they are 
practically waterproof, and in the weave 
there are thirteen stripes of blue. Each 
country marks i's own mail pouches in some 
individual way, so that if one gets lost in a 
far country its ownership can be readily 
detected. 

Nearly 65,000,000 mail bags are used each 
year by the whole country, and as they are 
being worn out all the time the supply has 
to be kept up. There are mail bag hospiatls, 
where tens of thousands of them go every 
week. One such mail bag hospital re- 
pairs upward of 5000a day. These crippled 
bags are in all sorts of dilapidated condi- 
tions. A railroad wreck may injure sev- 
eral hundreds or thousands, and these must 
all go to the hospital before entering active 
life again. Christmas is responsible for 
much damage to the mail bags, owing to 
the hard service they get, and immediately 
after the midwinter holiday season several 
hundred thousand bags go to the hospitals. 

Mail bags are the most traveled of all 
articles in use today. They are constantly 
moving, and it would be impossible to esti- 
mate the number of miles a bag ten years 
old has traveled. 


— 


RAILROAD TREE GROWING. 





E eee forester of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company announces, in his re- 
port for 1910, that 4,000,000 trees have 
been planted by his department in the nine 
years beginning with 1902, when the com- 
pany first entered upon the field of conser- 


vation. The prospective need of timber, 
particularly ties, at a time when wood is 
likely to be scarce, has prompted this rail- 
road company to begin making provision 
for the future. Its trees are grown in 
thirteen different plantations, one of which 
is in New Jersey, one in Maryland, and the 
rest in Pennsylvania. They are an excel- 
lent supplement to our State forest re- 
serves, as they answer the same purpose 
in reclothing the denuded hills and stop- 
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ping the wasting of the soil, and so far as 
their influence extends also help to con- 
serve the water supply. . 

If this enlightened tree planting policy 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad is followed 
by other great railroads, the timber supply, 
now rapidly dwindling, will be maintained. 
The draft on our woods for railroad ties 
is enormous, and the excessive cost of 
building and maintaining railroads will be 
greatly increased if the price of ties is 
moved up permanently because of a scar- 
city of material. Even now it is difficult 
to get sufficient white oak, which is the 
best material for ties, and substitutes must 
be found. If railroad companies want to 
be sure of getting ties at a reasonable cost 
thirty years hence, they need to grow trees 
largely and liberally as a provision against 
an impending tree famine. 

A railroad company engaged in raising 
trees should logically and naturally be a 
foe to wanton tree destruction. Forest 
fires now destroy more trees than the lum- 
bermen do, and a very large portion if not 
a majority of these fires are believed to be 
kindled by sparks from locomotives. Glow- 
ing sparks thrown into the air and de- 
posited on dry leaves will start a fire easily 
and almost inevitably. These sparks should 
not be permitted to escape, or else a wide 
space cleared of inflammable material 
should be maintained on each side of the 
railroad tracks. When railroad companies 
generally recognize this ahd stop burning 
trees and embark in the business of plant- 
ing and raising them reforestration will 
receive a new and powerful impulse, and 
the danger of a timber famine will be 
indefinitely postponed, if not altogether 
averted.—Press. 


THE TELEPHONE VOICE. 


A test of whether gentility is a thin 
veneer or the solid substance is that of 
the telephone voice. Who has not heard 
someone rush to the tlephone in a fine 
temper and bark out “Hello! What do 
you want?” only to modulate suddenly into 
the soft and honeyed accents of amazing 
meekness upon learning-who it is. 

Some people take advantage of the tele- 
phone to say rude things anonymously that 
they would never dare utter face to face. 
It is so easy to shout bad language into 
the little black cup of the transmitter; the 
tiny colander holes at the bottom seem to 
invite one to strain one’s voice. This is 
especially true of heart-to-heart talks with 
“Central”—which, of course, is not a 
pretty girl with her hair in puffs, but an 
impersonal switchboard dotted with plugs. 
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So you can use heated language till the 
wires become incandescent, and nobody 
minds, 

It is a difficult art to project one’s per- 
sonality over the telephone—almost as diffi- 
cult as it is for the musician to put himself 
into what he sings or plays and make it 
“get over” the footlights. The telephone 
deprives the voice of the speaker of char- 
acteristic inflections and what was tenderly 
uttered may sound harsh and grating and 
be misconstrued. 

To some who have infrequent occasion 
to use the telephone it is a serious business, 
and their manner betrays their sense of the 
solemnity of the performance. They talk 
in measured and steady phrases, and it 
seems to be something of an ordeal. 
Others, wholly at their ease, indulge in 
jocose and familiar language quite as 
though it were a tete-a-tete conversation. 

This leaves out of consideration a large 
class of telephone users who seemingly re- 
spect the telephone too much to approach 
it closely, and appear to think they can 
throw their words at the instrument from 
afar off, like pitching quoits, and still be 
heard. These persons are almost as ex- 
asperating as those who direct their office 
boys to summon you to your end of the 
line and then keep you awaiting their royal 
leisure. But the etiquette of the telephone 
would demand a separate chapter. 


—_—_.g—_____. 


LONG AGO. 


I once knew all the birds that came 
And nested in our orchard trees, 
For every flower I had a name— 
My friends were woodchucks, toads and 


ees; 
I knew what thrived in yonder glen, 
Where pickerel lay that weighed a pound! 
I knew the wood—the very tree 
Where lived the poaching, saucy crow, 
And all the woods and crows knew me— 
But that was very long ago. 


And, pining for the joys of youth, 
I tread the old familiar spot 
Only to learn this solemn truth; 
I have forgotten, am forgot. 
Yet, here’s this youngster at my knee 
Knows all the things I used to know. 
To think I once was wise as he!— 
But that was very long ago. 


I know ’tis folly to complain 

Of whatso’er the fates decree, 
Yet, were not wishes all in vain, 

I tell you what my wish would be: 
I’d wish to be a boy again, 

Back with the friends I used to know. 
For I was, oh, so happy then— 

But that was very long ago. 

Eugene Field. 
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RACE DEGENERACY. 


i ha the sins of alcoholic parents are 
visited upon the children unto the 
third generation was shown clearly by Dr. 
Alfred Gordon, of Philadelphia, in a mass 
of careful statistics proving that many 
cases of insanity, epilepsy, imbecility and 
immorality exist chiefly in those whose par- 
ents and grandparents were topers. He 
spoke at the fortieth annual meeting of 
the American Society for the Study of 
Alcohol and Narcotics, in convention here. 

His study embraces 298 cases of mental 
deficiency observed in 117 families, taking 
only into consideration the living members, 
the mortality of children at an early age 
being very great. He declared that alco- 
holism is unquestionably one of the direct 
causes of imbecility, idiocy and feeble- 
mindedness in the offspring. 

“The figures traced from facts, gath- 
ered with care and accuracy, show that 
alcoholized individuals create degenerates 
and the mentally feeble,” said Doctor Gor- 
don. “They, in their turn, continue the 
chain endlessly, if not interrupted. One 
such family is capable of throwing into the 
community dozens of useless or dangerous 
individuals.” 

In speaking of mind-wandering in the 
offspring of the first generation of alco- 
holic parents, based on a study of 200 indi- 
viduals furnished by 90 parents, Doctor 
Gordon found cases of idiocy, imbecility, 
feeble-mindedness and very frequently 
epilepsy. In infancy, as early as the teeth- 
ing age, these helpless children of drunk- 
ards are seized with convulsions, while 
later in childhood typical epileptic fits are 
manifested. This condition arrests the 
mental development, the result being that 
when grown to adultship the majority of 
cases are mentally degenerate. 

“T wish to call special attention to a 
characteristic feature observed in 75 out 
of the 200 cases,” said Doctor Gordon. 
“This is an extraordinary desire for alco- 
hol at an early age. Some commenced 
to use it at the age of 8 and others at the 
adolescent age. It tends to prove the 
gravity of alcoholic intoxication, which 
from the first generation becomes so dis- 
astrous in its direct consequences. The 
. alcoholic children are subject to the same 
disorders as the alcoholic parents. De- 
lirium and confusion, with visual halluci- 
nations, occurred in my young patients.” 

Dr. D. H. Kress, superintendent of a 
sanatorium in Washington, discussed “ The 
Relation of Narcotics to Race Suicide and 
Longevity.” After’ pointing out the small 
birth rate in France, England and Ger- 
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many, he said that no country is more en- 
dangered by race suicide than the United 
States. Turning to Baltimore, he cited the 
fact that there were 8375 births here in 
1875, and yet in 1910, when the population 
increased about 100 per cent. the number 
of births was only 8796. He urged before 
an increase in the birth rate an improve- 
ment in the quality of the children born. 
“Sterility and high living,” he said, “are 
the chief causes of the trouble. Drunken- 
ness, where women nurse their own chil- 
dren, is rare.” 

The use of caffeine in various forms, 
notably coffee, was greatly deplored, and 
the speaker declared such an_inebriate 
more hopeless than one addicted to alco- 
hol. Tobacco is being used in large quan- 
tities by women, said Doctor Kress, and 
as they increase its use just so will the 
race become depleted. 

“The prevention of Inebriety” was 
treated by Dr. G. Milton Linthicum in an 
interesting paper. In concluding his re- 
marks he said: 

“Legislation must follow education, and 
not education legislation. The keyword of 
the prevention of inebriety must be edu- 
cation. Education of the child, education 
of the youth, educuation of the fathers and 
mothers, of the medical students, the young 
physicians, teachers, professors and _ all 
thinkers as to the true, scientific facts of 
alcoholism and inebriety, and this is our 
only hopé in preventing inebriety. 


THE MIDDLE AGES HIS HOBBY. 


Dr. JaMEs J. WatsH, dean and professor 
of the history of medicine and nervous 
diseases at Fordham University, finds time 
amid his scholastic duties to write books, 
some of which have gone through several 
editions. Dr. Walsh has made a specialty 
of bygone times, and if you want to feel 
something of the intense human interest of 
the Middle Ages, to reach across the cen- 
turies and shake hands with the year 1300, 
drop in and chat with the doctor at his 
home, says the New York Sun. The doctor 
believes that people in the Middle Ages 
were wiser and happier than they are now, 
and he has written several books to prove it. 

“Despite all the talk about the wonders 
of the twentieth century, in nearly every 
important way we are behind the great pre- 
decessors,” said Dr. Walsh, leaning back in 
his easy chair and looking over a confusion 
of books and manuscripts on his study table. 
“In some things we are just beginning to 
come back to where we were in the Middle 
Ages. The spirit of fraternity which so- 
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ciologists are aiming at now was the very 
spirit of the Middle Ages. In England 
there were 30,000 guilds for 3,000,000 in- 
habitants. They carried fire insurance, life 
insurance, and insurance against robbery 
and shipwreck. And you’ve heard of that 
fine new idea about visiting and district 
nurses. Well, they had them in the Middle 
Ages. They were furnished by the guilds 
especially for night service, and the mem- 
bers were expected to pay if they could, 
and if they couldn’t it came out of the guild 
treasury. And were they happier? Of 
course they were, for they had an opportu- 
nity to do what they liked best. In an Eng- 
lish cathedral the wonderful grilled doors 
are a sight for tourists. There is a bill for 
those doors still in the library of the chapter 
house, and they were built by the village 
blacksmith, and the town carpenter made 
the exquisite choir stalls. Do you suppose 
they would have done so well if they hadn’t 
liked their work? And the delicate em- 
broidery of the women is still a marvel. 

“The subway and the elevated, with steam 
and electricity, have given us so much more 
time than they had. But who’s got any time 
now? Nobody I know of except the 
farmers who haven’t put in modern im- 
provements yet. And how about education 
for the people? We’re just getting around 
to the manual training idea. Then there 
were art guilds, craft guilds, and merchant 
guilds, not to speak of the various trade 
guilds. Boys were apprenticed to men, 
following such vocation as the youth had a 
liking for, and received an adequate train- 
ing. The town of York had 12,000 citizens 
when the cathedral there was built, and the 
town of Lincoln the same number, and 
neither had to send out for a workman. 
And when we want to build a monumental 
structure we search the world for artisans 
and then model after something in the 
Middle Ages. 

“The people were not taught to read 
and write, the printing press had not been 
invented and few books were available, but 
they were taught to work and to think. The 
fact that they could construct such wonder- 
ful buildings, and appreciate them after 
they were erected, means much. How 
much do most get out of their present 
ability to read? The scandals of yesterday, 
the rumors of to-day, and the comic supple- 
ment.” 

“But weren’t they superstitious?” the 
listener ventured to ask. 

“They weren’t any more superstitious 
than we are,” replied Dr. Walsh. “ Dowie 
founded his city in 1900, and in 1896 people 
of Chicago formed a line five deep and two 
blocks long to pass in front of Healer 
Schlatter and have him touch them.” 
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“ Come to think of it,” the doctor chuckled, 
“there isn’t any number 13 on this street. 
We have 12 and 12A. Superstition is ap- 
pealed to now under the name of science. 
Just say ‘science,’ and the people will fall 
for anything. Think of the quantities of 
patent medicines that go down the public’s 
throat and the hundred and one cure-all 
devices. Just look at these.” The doctor 
took out of a drawer a couple of hinged 
pieces of metal. One was copper and the 
other zinc. “ You put one in each shoe, and 
they make a battery which will cure all sorts 
of ailments,” he said. “The fellow that 
bought these paid $2 for them, and they 
must have cost a quarter at least. I’ve got 
some fine electric belts here, too, if you 
want to see them. I can remember the blue 
glass craze very well, and have a good pic- 
ture in my mind’s eye of my uncle sitting 
patiently under a blue glass for his rheuma- 
tism. Lots of folks were cured by the blue 
glass treatment. When anybody talks to me 
about the superstition of the Middle Ages I 
wonder if he isn’t joking.” 


a 


WHAT FARMING OFFERS A BOY. 


N OT many years ago farming was looked 


on not as a profession, or even as a 
business, but as a condition of life to which 
certain persons could not help being born, 
and from which it was desirable to get 
away at as early an age as possible. 

Those who remained envied their com- 
rades who went away to clerk in the gen- 
eral store of the county-seat, or to become 
lawyers or doctors. They walked in a 
different world, a world where a man had 
soft hands, a white shirt bosom, and un- 
told wealth. 

No doubt parents were partly responsible 
for their boys seeing city visions and 
dreaming city dreams. Not by saying in 
so many words that they hoped to see them 
clerking in city stores, but by talking about 
the city relatives, and how much better 
off they were then the people in the country. 
Perhaps they were, but there is room for 
doubts. At any rate, many a boy left the 
farm, only to come to it again in later 
years with a clearer vision of what it holds 
for a young man with brains and energy. 

Brains come first. Almost anybody can 
eke out an existence on a piece of land, but 
it takes real business ability to make one- 
hundred-dollars-an-acre land net the owner 
five per cent. The modern farm is a fac- 
tory, and the successful farmer must be 
not only operative, but superintendent as 
well. And this managerial skill has a 
market value far above the hand labor 
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which we too commonly think of as con- 
stituting all there is of farming. A recent 
actual case will illustrate the point. 

A boy about sixteen years old wanted to 
be a bookkeeper. He had spent his winters 
going to school and his summers herding 
cows. He was a bright boy, but without 
means, and his parents were too poor to 
help him. He confided his wish to a young 
man just out of collége, who persuaded him 
first to take the “short course” in the agri- 
cultural school of a large university. This 
course runs through the winter months 
only, and is completed in twenty-eight 
weeks, 

Now you cannot learn a great deal in 
that short time, especially when you start 
out with only a common-school education, 
and when every minute which you have 
to spare must be occupied with earning 
money to pay your board and room rent; 
but Robert, as we will call him, started in, 
and soon became interested in dairy cattle. 
He got work as a helper about the dairy- 
barn, and besides earning a little, he picked 
up a great many practical details of dairy 
management that the mere book student 
never gets. : 

That summer he worked as barn boy on 
a large dairy-farm. In the autumn, having 
given up the idea of being a bookkeeper, 
and definitely decided to be a dairyman, he 
returned to the school for another year. 
When spring came, he received a diploma 
—showing that he had completed his work 
—and an offer from the dairyman for 
whom he had worked the summer before 
of a place on his farm as a regular em- 
ployé, at wages somewhat less than he 
could have made at ordinary labor. 

Robert took the place. At the end of the 
first year he was rehired, at an increased 
salary. Time passed, and one day the dairy- 
man came to him and said, “ Robert, you’ve 
learned about, all I can teach you here. 
Now my neighbor, Watkins, needs a man, 
and I think you'll find it worth while to go 
to him. But he pays five dollars a month 
less. Will you go?” 

Robert stayed with his new employer 
nearly a year, learning another successful 
man’s way of doing things, and twice re- 
ceiving a raise in wages. Again his former 
employer came to him. 

“Robert,” he said, “I have been talking 
with Watkins, and now I want to talk with 
you. There.is a man near Chicago who has 
a place open, and there is a future in it.” 

Again the “but.” “ But you will start in 
as barn man, and at only twenty-five dol- 
lars a month. Will you go?” 

It took some grit to drop a subforeman 
job and become “‘tail-ender ” of a big dairy 
crew. Perhaps it took more grit to lose 
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ten dollars a month, with no immediate 
prospect of regaining it. But this young 
man had much shrewd common sense, and 
for a second time he stepped down—to rise 
higher. 

At that time he was twenty-one, and a 
master of the details of his business. Pro- 
motion came fast—three times within one 
year. Then the foreman left to start in 
business for himself, and Robert took his 
place, and his wages—six hundred dollars 
a year, and everything found. 

To-day, at twenty-seven, he has in his 
control a great farm factory capitalized at 
eighty thousand dollars, employing for part 
of the year as many as twenty men. He 
looks after all the details of the business, 
and makes it pay five per cent. net. He 
has a little herd of stock of his own. His 
salary is more now than it was when he 
took the place, and last year he made for 
himself, outside of his living expenses, 
nearly two thousand dollars. 

Such is the opportunity that waits for a 
young man who has the ability to “make 
good.” The steady increase in the value of 
land is forcing men to adopt better methods 
of tillage and a profit-making crop rota- 
tion. The young man who combines the 
knowledge of how to do this with good 
business judgment is in demand all over 
the country, and especially in the middle 
West, where large farms and large invest-' 
ment call for special executive ability. 

Salaries ranging from one thousand dol- 
lars to twenty-five hundred dollars, with 
house rent and grocery bill thrown in, are 
not uncommon, and the second figure repre- 
sents an income equivalent to seventy-five 
hundred dollars, or even better, in the city. 
It is not how much you get in the pay en- 
velope, but how much of that you can pre- 
vent leaking through your fingers that 
counts in the long run.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


VAST POWER RESOURCES. 


Hypro-ELEctric development marks the 
most interesting of the engineering achieve- 
ments of the present day, and finds its im- 
portance not only in its utilization of vast 
power resources now going to waste, but in 
the consequent saving in fuel consumption. 
Every horsepower of hydro-electric energy 
applied to industry means either a direct 
addition to the nation’s wealth or the saving 
of an equivalent in coal. This develop- 
ment has, therefore, a double value, and the 
boon to the country at large of cheaper 
power, whether it be for lighting or for 
transit or to turn the wheels of our fac- 
tories, will be an inestimable one. Balti- 
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more has already drawn upon the Susque- 
hanna plant for water-generated electric 
current, and the industrial and agricultural 
field within a radius of 70 miles of McCall’s 
Ferry is so large that the development of 
the plant to its full capacity, and perhaps its 
ultimate enlargement, would seem to be a 
foregone conclusion. 

The power plant at McCall’s Ferry 
reached the producing point only after 
serious financial tribulations, but these diffi- 
culties appear to have been in large part 
overcome, and a future of usefulness com- 
parable to the marvelous growth of the 
hydro-electric plants in the Carolinas and 
elsewhere is now opening before the com- 
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pany. Its success will stimulate the process 
of development throughout the country, and 
hasten the time when, instead of less than 
1,500,000 horsepower of water-generated 
electricity serving the industrial needs of 
the nation, the flowing streams will be doing 
the work now being accomplished at the 
cost of the destruction of our coal resources, 
It has been estimated that there is avail- 
able in the United States upward of 37,000,- 
ooo horsepower capable of being applied in 
competition with coal or oil fuel developed 
power, and every forward step in the utili- 
zation of this power is a direct addition to 
the wealth of the country.—Ledger. 
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Ts State board of education, named by 

Governor Tener under the provisions 
of the school code, organized at Harris- 
burg, July 11th, and outlined its prelimi- 
nary work. Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, is ex 
officio president, and Dr. G. M. Philips 
was elected secretary. All the members 
were present except Mr. David B. Oliver, 
who was prevented from attending by ill- 
ness in his family, and Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, who is in Maine. Messrs. 
John S. Rilling and James M. Coughlin 
were named as a committee to, formulate 
rules for the board, and Messrs. Rilling 
and Philips a committee to secure the ser- 
vices of an architect, as numerous plans 
have already been received by the board, 
and undér the code plans for new school 
buildings are to be submitted to them. Mr. 
Rilling was also asked to inquire into the 
laws relative to the school fund, and to 
recommend a plan for its establishment. 
This fund is destined in time to form an 
important State asset, and it is to be estab- 
lished without delay. 


Mr. C. O. Peppicorp, of Sardinia, Ohio, 
writes: “Please discontinue my subscrip- 
tion. I ordered one year’s back numbers 
for the general good reading in the 
JournaL, and continued for another year. 
If you did not have so much of State As- 
sociation reports, and could devote the 
space to your other excellent matter, I 
would become a life-long reader. I would 
gladly pay for the numbers devoted to gen- 
eral good reading. As I am not now teach- 





ing I prefer reading matter not too pro- 
fessional.” It is not often that we have 
two meetings of the State Association to 
be reported in one year and our non-pro- 
fessional friend may have cause for com- 
plaint. These reports must be published. 


WE have frequent inquiries from secre- 
taries of school boards as to why they have 
not received the July number. The reason 
is that the new organization of the board 
has not yet been reported to the School 
Department at Harrisburg. We receive 
these reports from the Department promptly, 
and "the copy to the secretary can be sent 
out only after such report has been re- 
ceived. Some of the secretaries are not so 
prompt as they should be in reporting to 
Harrisburg the organization of their 
boards—five hundred still unreported. 


Tue “safe and sane Fourth” through- 
out the country has been so good a thing 
that it gives promise of a new era in the 


observance of Independence Day. The 
fitting program in Lancaster of general 
parade, singing by the schools, all-day 
music by the bands, flag presentations, 
patriotic speeches and exhibitions of fire 
works at the parks, pleased everybody, and 
no serious accidents occurred of any sort. 
In introducing the reading of the Decla- 
ration of Independence Dr. J. P. McCaskey 
spoke as follows: 

“Master events in the history of the 
human ‘race are springs of influence that 
have broken out here and there along the 
track of the ages whose waters flow peren- 
nially, in ever increasing volume, for the 
healing of the nations. The world writes 
“B. C.” and “A. D.” with little thought 
of its tremendous significance. All our 
chronology is based upon what is, beyond 
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comparison, the one great event of time, 
the birth of the Man of Galilee. Of other 
events the call of Abraham from Ur of the 
Chaldees, the call of Moses from the land 
of Midian, the call of Paul the Apostle to 
the Gentiles, from the mad enthusiasm of 
a cruel and bloody persecution, mark eras 
of vast importance to the race; the battles 
of Marathon and. Platea, when Europe 
drove back the Asiatic hordes, and later 
when the Christian drove back the Mo- 
hammedan; the signing of the Magna 
Charta at Runnymede; the discovery of 
America by Columbus; the adoption of the 
American Declaration of Independence 
July 4th, 1776, in Philadelphia, within 70 
miles of where we are now standing, when 
a new nation was born into the world, “ of 
the people, by. the people and for the 
people ”—all these, in the providence of 
God, are pivotal events in human history. 
The last of them we celebrate to-day in 
Lancaster, in saner fashion than we have 
been wont to do—thanks to the strenuous 
lead of Mayor McClain and those associ- 
ated with him on the committee of arrange- 
ments. Let me read to you this historic 
declaration.” 


Pictures and school room mottoes that 
have thought in them should decorate the 
school room. A room with pictures in it, 
and a room without pictures, differ by 
nearly as much as a room well lighted and 
one with very small windows. Nothigg, we 
think, is more melancholy, particularly to 
a person who must. pass much time in his 
room, than blank walls, nothing on them; 
for pictures are loop-holes of escape to 
the soul, leading it to other scenes and 
other spheres. It is such an inexpressible 
relief to some persons engaged in writing 
or even reading, on looking up not to have 
the line of vision chopped square off by 
an odious prison wall, but to find the soul 
escaping, as it were, through the frame of 
a good picture to other beautiful and idyllic 
scenes, where the fancy of a moment may 
revel refreshed and delighted. 


THE center of population of the United 
States is four and a half miles south of 
Unionville, Monroe county, Indiana, ac- 
cording to census bureau announcement. 
Since 1900, when it was six miles south- 
west of Columbus, Indiana, it has moved 
31 miles westward and seven-tenths of a 
mile northward. The westward movement 
was more than twice that of the 1890- 
1900 decade. This acceleration of the west- 
ward movement, is attributed by census 
officialls principally to the growth of the 
Pacific and Southwestern States. The geo- 
graphical center of the United States is in 
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Northern Kansas, so that the center of 
population, therefore is about 550 miles 
east of the geographical center of the 
country. 


Our Canadian neighbors have .a high 
appreciation of the products of the United 
States, the latest manifestation of which 
appears in a widespread demand through- 
out the dominion for American school 
teachers. The Canadians are short of 
teachers and are offering remarkable in- 
ducements to capable young women in this 
country to cross the line and take charge 
of schools. Doubtless many of our teach- © 
ers will accept this invitation and find at- 
tractive homes in Canada. 


Governor Tener has reappointed Prof. 
H. A. Surface as Economic Zoologist in 
the Department of Agriculture for the next 
four years. We take pleasure in endorsing 
the comment of the Williamsport Sun, as 
follows: “The reappointment of Prof. H. 
A. Surface to be State Economic Zoologist, 
for four years more, is a matter of great 
satisfaction, as well as of extreme im- 
portance, to the State, which is just com- 
ing into real appreciation of what Profes- 
sor Surface’s magnificent work is doing, 
and what it is worth. The information dis- 
seminated by him for the benefit of the 
fruit growers, the methods of tree treat- 
ment prescribed by him, and the care and 
intelligence given all queries submitted to 
his department, stand both for value and 
appreciation. No other one thing that has 
come out of Harrisburg recently, so far 
as this section of Pennsylvania is con- 
cerned, is of more importance than the re- 
appointment of State Zoologist Surface.” 


Tue last name added to the list of mem- 
bers of the State Association at Harris- 
burg in December is that of Miss Kate 
Neumont of Pittsburg. The pamphlet re- 
port of proceedings of this meeting was 
sent out two months ago. 


AFTER sixty-two years of school work 
Prof. D. E. Kast, of Mechanicsburg, Cum- 
berland county, has retired from the pro- 
fession. For the past seventeen years he 
has been at the head of the Normal and 
Classical School of Mechanicsburg, which 
has sent many of its students into colleges, 
normal schools and other scientific and 
professional schools, not a few of whom 
are now in the work of teaching. He was 
a member of the faculty of the first normal 
school in the county and was for six years 
the county superintendent. He was one of 
the students of the Cumberland Valley 
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Institute in 1853. He is 81 years of age, 
and until recently his health has been good. 
The number of students who have been 
under his care runs up into the thousands, 
and in more than one case he has taught 
three generations of one family. 


Are we coming to the time when we shall 
have school all the year round? The pres- 
ent summer term in Cleveland is intended 
to offer those children who have failed in 
the work of the year an opportunity to 
make up the deficiency and pass on to the 
next grade. It costs annually about $22,- 
000, and saves the cost of instruction for a 
whole year. The proposed all-year school 
is an extension of the present summer term 
by admitting promoted pupils for advance 
work on equal terms with non-promoted 
children, thereby offering equal opportunity 
to both classes. It also contemplates a 
change in the school calendar by extending 
the summer term to twelve weeks and re- 
ducing the regular school year to thirty- 
‘six weeks. It costs no more to carry a 
group of children forward in their work at 
one time of year than at another. 


—_—_— 


THE STATE BOARD. 


HE members of the School Code Com- 
mission were appointed June 27th 

by Governor Tener, as the State Board of 
Education, their term of office beginning 
July 1st. The act makes State Supt. Na- 
than C. Schaeffer president of the board. 
He was also president of the Commission. 
His fellow-members are Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, Philadelphia, named for six years; 
Hon. David B. Oliver, Pittsburg, five years; 
Dr. George M. Phillips, West Chester, four 
years; Mr. John S. Rilling, Erie, three 
years; Mr. William Lauder, Riddlesburg, 
two years, and Supt. James M. Coughlin, 
one year. Dr. Brumbaugh is superinten- 
dent of Philadelphia’s public schools; .David 
B. Oliver is president of the school board 
of Pittsburg; John S. Rilling is a lawyer 
of Erie; James M. Coughlin is superin- 
tendent of schools in Wilkes-Barre; Dr. 
George M. Philips is principal of the West 
Chester State Normal School, and Mr. 
William Lauder is a merchant at Riddles- 
burg, Bedford county. Annually hereafter 
the Governor will appoint one member. 
All of these men are well known for their 
interest in education and, as required by 
law, three of them are practical educators 
of wide experience. The Governor thought 
wisely that the new law should be admin- 
istered by those who have given it so much 
consideration and who so earnestly ap- 
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prove its provisions. The only compensa- 
tion allowed the board is necessary ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of their 
duties. 

The first duty of the new board will be 
to provide for a schedule in relation to 
plans and specifications of new school build- 
ings, for after the organization of the 
board no building can be contracted for, 
outside of Philadelphia and Pittsburg, un- 
less the plans are submitted to the State 
Board of Education and the suggestions 
and recommendations concerning these 
plans have been laid before the directors 
concerned. This will not affect the school 
buildings which were in construction or 
remodeling, or for which contracts were 
awarded prior to May 18, the date of the 
approval of the act. 

The board will be required to recom- 
mend school legislation to the Governor 
and General Assembly; to equalize educa- 
tional advantages of the different parts 
of the State; to encourage agricultural 
education, manual training, domestic sci- 
ence, etc. Another important duty of the 
board is to inspect and require reports 
from institutions now wholly or partly sup- 
ported by the State and not under super- 
vision of the State authorities. There are 
many such institutions drawing large sums 
of money from the State, that make no 
report to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The State board may also acquire 
and manage, for the benefit of the Com- 
monwealth, the State normal schools which 
are now private educational institutions. 

The offices of the Board of Education 
will be in the State Capitol, but it may 
meet elsewhere when it is deemed neces- 
sary to do so. The board is authorized to 
employ such assistants and incur such other 
expenses as it finds necessary for the per- 
formance of its duties, but is confined 
within the limits of the appropriation of 
$25,000 made for its use during two years. 

Says the Philadelphia Press: The new 
State Board of Education is very properly 
made up of the men who had a part in 
drawing up the new school code. As they 
are so largely responsible for the law, it is 
fitting that they should be charged with the 
responsibility of setting it in operation so 
far as the State Board of Education can 
do this. Its powers are limited, but im- 
portant. Most of its members are identi- 
fied with the work of public education in 
their localities, and with the supervision 
thus established the public schools of the 
State start under the new school code with 
conditions most favorable to its success. 

And the Philadelphia Inquirer: All these 
men are well qualified for the work before 
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them. It is probable that man for man they 
could not be exceeded in personal qualifi- 
cations or high interest in education, while 
their larger value comes from the fact that 
they are now themselves to inaugurate a 
vast change which’ they have planned. 
This gives Pennsylvania for the first time 
in its history a body that will have some 
executive control over the educational in- 
terests of the State. It was admitted dur- 
ing the hearings before the Legislature 
this winter that the State Board was tlie 
crux of the new system and that much 
depended on the personnel of that body, 
that it could make or mar to a large extent 
the new code. As the code is now in the 
hands of its friends who are experts, it is 
expected that excellent results will follow. 


> 


TRIBUTE TO DR. HIGBEE. 





i’ a very interesting historical address at 

Mercersburg May 30, Ig11, on the 
“ Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Founding 
of the Institutions at Mercersburg Marshall 
College and Mercersburg College,” which is 
published in the Reformed Church Messen- 
ger of June 15th. Rev. John C. Bowman, 
D.D., speaks in turn of the eminent men 
who made these schools so influential for 
good in the Church and in the State. Dr. 
Bowman is President of the Reformed 
Theological Seminary. He felt the mould- 
ing power of Dr. Higbee in his student days 
and has this to say of that remarkable man: 

In 1871, Dr. Higbee became the president 
of Mercersburg College, taking the place 
of Dr. Apple, who, in turn, became the 
successor of Dr. Higbee in the Seminary, 
which was removed to Lancaster the same 
year. For nine years, until the close and 
completion of its work, Dr. Higbee was the 
inspiring head and indefatigable supporter 
of Mercersburg College. Associated with 
him were men of marked ability, who shared 
the devotion and enthusiasm of their chief: 
Professors Abbott, Bechtold, the Kersch- 
ners (Jacob and Joseph), Schaeffer, Mull 
and Garver. 

Upon Dr. Higbee, while bearing his full 
share of the college work, fell the addi- 
tional burden of conducting a theological 
department, which was successfully main- 
tained to the end. The purpose of the 
department, and the work accomplished by 
it, find full vindication in the worthy char- 
acter of its graduates, and in the noble 
record which they have made in the service 
of the Christian ministry. 

Mercersburg College, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Higbee, wielded a powerful 
influence, and left a very distinct impress 
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upon the students who received their train- 
ing there. The life of the College was 
peculiarly intense. There was in its atmos- 
phere, whether in the class-room, the halls 
of Washington Irving and Marshall Liter- 
ary Societies, or within the sacred pre- 
cincts of the chapel, a subtle, pervasive 
spirit, which incited the students to a zeal 
for knowledge, and an enthusiastic devo- 
tion to the ideals for which the institution 
stood. Without any constraint of law, 
there was impressed a discipline which con- 
stantly challenged the best qualities of the 
student’s character, inviting him, and urg- 
ing him to rise to the higher planes of 


thought and action, so that his college © 


training might fit him for the work of 
life, as a work most serious and sacred. 
Dr. Higbee’s strong, interesting and im- 
pressive personality was the presiding and 
all-controlling genius of the College. We 
may speak of him as a brilliant scholar, 
linguist, theologian, preacher, orator—but 
these terms fail to define him. They were 


but qualities which count in value only as 


estimated in the light of his personality. 
As a teacher, he was a master without a 
superior. Whatever may have been his 
labors in the study, he never labored in the 
class-room. He taught with masterly ease. 
By his alertness, buoyancy and animation 
he kept the dullest mind wide awake. 
Things which were called dead, he caused 
to glow with life. 

Some of us can happily recall how he 
taught us Greek, making the recitation 
hour as bright as that of a gleeful game. 
I cite an instance: We had begun the Iliad 
of Homer; and with honest labor were 
translating the story of the conflicts of 
gods and men. And, now, Dr. Higbee, the 
master, comes; it may be, fresh from his 
study, from the companionship of the mas- 
ter-minds of his library; or it may be, from 
the garden or the playground, with boots 
covered with dust. Entering the class- 
room, he says: “ Ah, my brazen-clad Greeks, 
I greet you. You are ready for the con- 
flict; proceed.” After a few lines had been 
translated, Dr. Higbee interrupts: “ See, 
see Apollo now comes upon the scene. Yes, 
down from Olympus he comes, his heart 
burning with wrath, and he draws his silver 
bow! And he shoots! Read the Greek! 
Read the Greek! Well done! But you do 
not catch the music of the Greek. May I 
read it? ‘Deine de klagge genet’ argurioio 
bioio.’ Do you not hear the twang of the 
bow? Do you hear the arrow piercing the 
air? Bioio-o-0-o.” 

Under the spell of such a master, it need 
not be asked, did the boys work? They 
worked like veritable Trojans, and were 
“ready for the conflict” every hour. 
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An eminent jurist and distinguished citi- 
zen of this county said, shortly after the 
death of Dr. Higbee, that while he knew 
no man to be his equal in scholastic attain- 
ments, he regarded Dr. Higbee as the most 
interesting preacher he had ever heard. 
Many of Dr. Higbee’s students, I am sure, 
strongly confirm that high tribute. Some 
of us will never cease to feel the thrill of 
his eloquence, vibrant with clear, forceful 
thought, and aglow with the fervor of deep 
and restrained emotion. 

Bright, golden days in the history of our 
educational institution, were the Mercers- 
burg College days of Dr. Apple and Dr. 
Higbee. While they form a comparatively 
brief chapter in the annals of the Mercers- 
burg schools, their pages record a contribu- 
tion to the cause of Christian education 
which is of priceless value. The mission 
of Mercersburg College, like that of its pre- 
decessor, Marshall College, erided not in 
failure. It was fulfilled in the great work 
accomplished in its own generation; while 
at the same time it added breadth and 
strength to the foundations on which have 
been reared the educational structures of 
later years. 


> 





BIBLE TERCENTENARY. 


(P= of the most important and inter- 
esting meetings recently held in Car- 
negie Hall, New York City, was to cele- 
brate the three hundredth anniversary of 
the publication of the King James version 


of the English Bible. The great hall was 
filled to its utmost capacity; and the inter- 
twining of the British and American flags 
indicated the very happy trend which these 
celebrations have taken. The anniversary 
coincides with the peace movement be- 
tween the two countries on both sides the 
Atlantic. The English Bible as a bond of 
union has been emphasized, and its signifi- 
cance has deeply stirred great audiences. 
In the course of a speech in London the 
Archbishop of Canterbury said: “The sis- 
terhood between Great Britain and the 
United States, which has made armed strife 
between them unthinkable, is due to the 
deepest of all possible causes, and that is 
the fact that both nations were nurtured 
by the English Bible.” 
Letters from the King of England and 
from the President of the United States, 
and the presence of the British Ambassa- 
dor, brought to the meeting in an official 
way the authority of the two Governments. 
he President’s letter was in the key of 
the letter which was read at the great 
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meeting in London. He spoke of the King 
James version as associated with the 
earliest colonies of the English people on 
this continent. He described it as the 
Bible of our American forefathers, as hav- 
ing given shape to American literature, 
and as having deeply influenced American 
ideals in life and law and government. Mr. 
Bryce read the letter from the King, which 
also happily emphasized the Bible as a tie 
between the two peoples: . 

“I rejoice that America and England 
should join in commemorating the publica- 
tion three hundred years ago of that ver- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures which has so 
long held its own among English-speaking 
peoples. Its circulation in our homes has 
done more perhaps than anything else on 
earth to promote moral and religious wel- 
fare among old and young on either side of 
the Atlantic. 

“The version which bears King James’s 
name is so clearly interwoven in the his- 
tory of British and American life that it 
is right we should thank God for it to- 
gether. I congratulate the President and 
people of the United States upon their 
share in this our common heritage.” 

The British Ambassador declared that 
our common reverence for the English 
version has been a link between the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples in four great conti- 
nents, the strength of which has grown 
more precious as the memories of old mis- 
understandings and bickerings have melted 
away in the consciousness of a deepened 
unity and the sense of loftier duty to 
mankind. The address closed with these 
impressive words: 

“Let us hope that the year we commemo- 
rate as the anniversary of a great event in 
our religious history may also be remem- 
bered as the year in which a solemn renun- 
ciation of war as a means of settling their 
disputes was made by two mighty and kin- 
dred nations, grateful to God for the light, 
more precious than the wealth and the 
power which he has given, and for the 
peace of nearly a century which has sub- 
sisted between them. Such a renunciation 
may seem superfluous as between nations 
whom we can hardly think of as likely to 
be ever brought near to that dire resort, 
but the example will be of great and endur- 
ing importance to the whole world because 
it will mean that nations are at least seek- 
ing to rise to the level of Christ’s teach- 
ing.” 

The exercises were brought to a very 
happy end by a characteristically effective 
speech by Professor William Lyon Phelps, 
of Yale, on “The English Bible and Eng- 
lish Literature.” 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-ninth Convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association opened July 
10, at Berkeley, in the Greek Theater of 
the University of California, before an as- 
semblage of nearly ten thousand teachers. 
After words of welcome from the Gover- 
nor of the State and the Mayor of San 
Francisco, President Wheeler, of the Uni- 
versity of California, spoke of the mission 
of the public school in handing over the 
institutions of Americanism from their 
Anglo-Saxon founders to the new popula- 
tion now assuming the name American and 
in welding together a nationality out of its 
diverse elements. President Jordan, of 
Stanford, followed with an appeal for in- 
struction concerning the effects of alcohol 
and narcotics. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young was 
duly inducted into office with cordial recog- 
nition as the first woman President of the 
Association. The remaining sessions were 
held in San Francisco. Amid the great 
variety of meetings and topics the keenest 
interest centered about the “New Sub- 
jects”: music, domestic science, physical 


culture, hygiene, manual training and moral 
training. The most significant action of 


the Convention for the real interests of 
education connected itself with the recep- 
tion of the report of the Committee of 
Nine on the articulation of high school 
and college. It was in full accord with 
a long-developing and now sharply crys- 
tallized educational opinion. It proposes 
that college admission shall be based 
upon the completion of a well-planned 
high school course, and not upon subjects 
and amounts prescribed by the colleges. 
The wide discrepancy between preparation 
for life and preparation for college is to be 
removed. A student should not be com- 
pelled to decide whether or not he will 
enter college until the latest possible period. 
Vocational work should go- hand in hand 
with cultural, and not be merely superim- 
posed. The standard course proposed re- 
quires fifteen units, a unit being a year’s 
work in any one subject. Absolutely re- 
quired should be three units of English, 
one of social science history, one of natural 
science. To prevent scattering, the course 
should include two “majors” of three 
units each. To prevent the absorption of 
the course by non-academic branches like 
household science, etc., it is stipulated that 
of the total fifteen units not less than eleven 
shall consist of subjects like English, for- 
eign languages, mathematics, social science, 
or natural science. In no case are more 
than two units of foreign languages to be 
required, though six are possible. A sup- 
plemental report suggests, under certain 
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safeguards, the possibility of a complete 
course without any foreign language. 

The welcome to California was superb, 
such as only that land of flowers can give. 
Dr. C. G. Pearse is the new president. 


PROBLEMS OF SERIOUS INTEREST. 





INEBRIETY A DISEASE, AND THE SMALL 
SCHOOL BOARD PAID OR UNPAID. 


Bie following letters between Lyman 
Abbott and Mayor Gaynor refer to 
New York matters, but they are upon sub- 
jects of national importance, and what 
these thoughtful men say may well be read 
and considered in all parts of the country. 
The letter of Dr. Abbott is dated June 
16th, that of the Mayor on the following 
day. The former writes: 

“ There are two matters of public interest 
upon which I venture to express to you 
very briefly my hope. I think all medical 
authorities, and practically all penological, 
are agreed that inebriety is a disease rather 
than a crime or a vice, though a disease 
that has been produced by vice and leads 
to crime. If it is treated as a crime, the 
punishment is necessarily slight because 
the crime is slight; if it is treated as a dis- 
ease, the inebriate can be put into an 
asylum exactly as an insane man is put into 
an asylum, and kept there until cured. I 
an not familiar with the details of the bill 
passed last year on this subject, but I ear- 
nestly hope that if its provisions seem to 
you sane and sound you will see your way 
to giving your influence in favor of the 
adoption of the policy of curing instead of 
punishing the drunkard. 

“T beg also to express the hope that you 
may see your way clear to put the weight 
of your influence in favor of a small un- 
paid Board of Education for the city of 
New York. It ought to be small in order 
that responsibility may be fixed and the 
Board may be efficient; it ought to be un- 
paid both because the services of the best 
men in the community can be thus secured, 
and also because in the work of education 
we need the voluntary as well as the official 
element in administration. 

“T am putting my views on both of these 
subjects in the briefest possible compass in 
order to take the least possible amount of 
your time.” 


REPLY OF MAYOR GAYNOR. 

Yes, we shall have a separate system of 
punishment—or, rather, of probation and 
assistance—for inebriates very soon. I am 
about to appoint an Inebriate Board. 

I agree with you that we should have 4 
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small Board of Education. The present 
Board of forty-eight should be done away 
with. It is impossible to appoint forty-eight 
fit men or women for the place. Those who 
come forward, or are recommended for 
appointment, are, as a rule, inexperienced 
in government, and also in educational 
matters. 

But, I confess, I do not see how we are to 
get a fit small Board unless we pay the mem- 
bers. Will you tell me how? Dr. Felix 
Adler discussed it fully with me yesterday, 
and I pointed out to him the difficulties. I 
have in mind men of eminent fitness for a 
small Board, but each one of whom I know 
would have to refuse unless paid, because 
he could not give his whole time free to the 
work. The notion that some entertain is 
that persons combining experience and 
capacity in government—and the adminis- 
trative government of the Department of 
Education is large and most important— 
with eminent experience and capacity in 
educational matters, would be found ready, 
and so rich as to be able to devote all of 
their time to the work in a small unpaid 
Board. I must say that I do not think this 
notion is correct. If we have a small Board, 
the members must devote all of their time 
to the work, the same as is the case with all 
the city departments. It seems entirely 
clear to me that we cannot get fit persons 
to do that unless we pay them. What ob- 
jection is there to paying them? Even he 
who preaches the Gospel must live by the 
Gospel. Could a Dr. Eliot, or a President 
Hadley, or a Dr. Felix Adler, or a James 
Creelman, or a Raymond B. Fosdick afford 
to take such a position without pay? And 
why should they be expected to? Some say 
offhand that to pay the members of a small 
Board would bring politics into the Board. 
I confess that statement is inscrutable to 
me. I think we can bring as much, if not 
more, politics into the Board by not paying 
them. How can paid members bring poli- 
tics into the Board any more than unpaid 
members? Is not the statement a mere jin- 
gle? I think by paying them we can get fit 
men, and by not paying them we cannot; 
and fit men, you will agree, are less likely to 
bring in politics than unfit men. Moreover, 
unpaid members—mere voluntary workers 
—would work only when they liked, where- 
as paid members would have to stay right 
there all the time under the supervision of 
the Mayor, like other officials. Some say 
the system of unpaid members evolves men 
of the highest type of honesty and capacity 
for the work. If that be so, then it must 
be visible in the present Board—a matter 
on which I refrain from expressing an 
Opinion. Doubtless you have one. 

This is the mere outline of what I have 
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in mind. It may be that I could make my- 
self better understood if I could talk with 
you. It seems entirely clear to me that we 
must appoint a large Board of unpaid mem- 
bers, and let it evolve a few of its members 
into control, or else we must have a small 
paid Board. The terms of its members 
should be so graduated that a majority of 
the Board would always be old in office. 

I have refrained from trying to force my 
opinion on any one. I state it with diffi- 


dence, and subject to better judgments. I 
have been rudely assailed in the matter, but 
thought it best not to respond. If my past 
life-work for good government and my 
present work to that end do not guarantee 
my motives, nothing I can say would. 


WORK OF THE SCHOOLS. 





T the commencement at Perkiomen 
Seminary, June 28th, Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer made the formal address, in 
which he spoke of the new law as follows: 
The new school code means that every 
boy and girl in the state can have a four 
years’ high school course. This is simply a 
movement of standardization which has 
been going on throughout the country in 
educational matters. Formerly students of 
the state could enter the various profes- 
sional schools and enter these professions 
without having had a sufficient prepara- 
tion. All that is past, and now every 
boy or girl can obtain free preparation 
through a four years’ course or its equiv- 
alent. 

Pennsylvania has the great immigration 
problem to face and solve. The question 
is, how can these foreigners be assimi- 
lated into our free American institutions? 
In schools, and in schools alone, are these 
foreigners taught to sing themselves into 
patriotism and an appreciation of our free 
institutions. In comparing our free schools 
with those of Germany we see how much 
more difficult it is to obtain an education 
there and how hard it is to rise above ‘the 
station of one’s father unless one may be 
wealthy. The system there is complicated 
and involved, whereas in this country it is a 
plain and evident educational ladder. Right 
here is a warning to American youths. 
The children of foreigners know of these 
opportunities, and ere long they will take 
the place of Americans, because the Amer- 
ican must have his pleasure, whereas the 
foreigners and people of the middle class 
work with might and main and leave out 
the pleasure and luxuries which seem so 
necessary to the American youth. 

The American people, in the mad pur- 
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suit of wealth, are beginning to realize that 
although you can buy a fine house you 
cannot buy a home. And to the girl, be- 
ware of the young man who has no future. 
To the young man, beware of the girl who 
thinks only of dissipation and society. 
Learning must supplant the frivolity of the 
dinner hour. Cards and social functions 
tire the soul. Therefore, I am here to 
make a plea for the education that is 
necessary to prepare for the vocations of 
life. That is necessary for the happy 
home, and it is also necessary for the en- 
joyment of the higher things of life. 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


N a series of essays President Charles 
Francis Thwing of the Western Reserve 
University presents a “ History of Educa- 
tion in the United States Since the Civil 
War.” The cost of the book is $1.25, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin & Company. 
He discusses the gradual growth of Amer- 
ican education from small beginnings till 
now it is a world power, influencing, 
through its pupils drawn from the ends of 
the earth, the future course of civilization. 
He has dealt not only with its organiza- 
tion, but with such matters as the place 
of morals and religion in schools and col- 
leges and changes in the conception of the 
educational ideal. 

Dr. Thwing makes many curious ob- 
servations, such as the influence of the civil 
war in starting an athletic renaissance, 
through teaching the value of outdoor exer- 
cise; and the lamentable lack of knowledge 
of ordinary facts of Biblical history, as 
tested by a simple examination paper. He 
also expresses his views on the old contro- 
versy on the rival merits of the large uni- 
versity and the small college. He is careful 
to declare that he recognizes that every 
institution must be judged with regard to 
the individual student, and that what suits 
one man may not be the best for his fellow; 
yet he confesses to the impression that, 
after all, if the services to their generation 
of the graduates of the large institutions be 
compared with those of the small, the 
balance would lie in favor of the men who 
had come from the less numerously attended 
' seats of learning. 

After dealing with such great personal- 
ities in the educational history of the 
country as Charles William Eliot of 


Harvard, Daniel Coit Gilman of Johns. 


Hopkins, and William Rainey Harper of 
Chicago, who stood out as perhaps none 
of their successors have done, Dr. Thwing 
considers educational conditions as they 
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are to-day. He does not think that the first 
of the teachers or the first of their pupils 
are greater than the giants of half a cen- 
tury ago, but that there has been a marked 
rise in the general average. The ordinary 
professor and the ordinary student of to- 
day are stronger men in scholastic attain- 
ments and in breadth of sympathy than their 
predecessors; and so the distance between 
the average and the leader has been dimin- 
ished. Consequently, as a mountain loses 
its prominence in proportion to the in- 
creased elevation of the plateau from which 
it springs, so the great men of to-day stand 
forth less noticeably, not because they are 
less great, but because the general run of 
mankind has improved. 


“THE LINCOLN WAY.” 


S a memorial to Abraham Lincoln the 
best that has yet been suggested is 
a road from Washington to Gettysburg, 
through Maryland, two hundred feet wide, 
with greensward and shrubbery in the 
middle of the road and highways on each 
side. Mr. Benjamin Briscoe in a recent 
interview has this to say of the project: 

The Lincoln Memorial Road Association 
is rendering an excellent service in its 
advocacy of such a road. In studying the 
question how to express in the most fitting 
manner our appreciation of Lincoln’s life- 
work I am forced to the conclusion that 
the memorial should be a great highway 
rather than a monument, statue, bridge, 
arch, or any other structure. Even if we 
take from the question every argument or 
motive that might be prompted by the use 
of an automobile, or the owner of one, dis- 
sociate it entirely from our National good 
roads movement, and admit nothing but 
that which determines the fitness of the 
memorial, the road still seems to be the 
logical and inevitable choice. 

Congress has decided that the Lincoln 
Memorial shall be paid for by the United 
States Government, and a fund of $2,000,- 
000 has been provided to cover the cost. 
A commission has been created to prepare 
plans and execute the work. The form of 
memorial most desired by the people un- 
doubtedly will be adopted. 

No particular engineering difficulties 
would be encountered. The country is 
rolling and offers fine landscape effects. 
The plan submitted by the Lincoln Mem- 
orial Road Association suggests a road 200 
feet wide, with a greensward forty or fifty 
feet wide in the middle and smooth high- 
ways on each side, forty or fifty feet wide 
—one to be used by swift-moving vehicles, 
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like automobiles, the other for carriages 
and wagons. 

The road would be used by hundreds of 
thousands of tourists. The full value of 
such a memorial could be appreciated only 
by imagining a two hours’ ride through 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, with the Blue 
Ridge Mountains in sight part of the time, 
six or seven hours spent at the world re- 
nowned battleground, with its memories of 
Round Top and Seminary Ridge, and by 
traversing other noted spots, including the 
scene of Pickett’s charge. 

Looking at the matter from the stand- 
point of road improvement, concluded Mr. 
Briscoe, it would seem that “The Lin- 
coln Way” certainly would become the 
nucleus of a great transcontinental high- 
way to be built by the States through 
which it will pass. The cost of the memo- 
tial road has been estimated to be about 
$3,000,000. With this sum it will be pos- 
sible to provide a fitting terminus on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, while in the City 
of Washington a magnificent architectural 
development can be placed at the entrance 
to the road. It is proposed to make this 


entrance sufficiently impressive to meet the 
views of those who demand something 
tangible and substantial wholly within the 


National capital. 

Pennsylvania is committed to the con- 
struction of a road extending clear across 
the State from Philadelphia to the Ohio 
line. Ohio, Indiana, Iowa and States fur- 
ther west have given assurance that the 
road will be quickly extended across the 
continent. 


THE LUNCH COUNTER. 


HE Altoona Mirror makes a satisfac- 
tory showing from the Altoona high 
school at the close of the term. It says: 
The closing of the lunch counter in the 
domestic science department in the high 
school for the term, has enabled the au- 
thorities to take stock of trade and deter- 
mine pretty accurately just what success 
the innovation has been purely as a fi 
nancial matter. As considerable trepida- 
tion was felt in the beginning lest the ex- 
pense incurred might be so heavy as to 
tender the venture ill advised, the grati- 
fication is all the greater when the ex- 
perience of the term has shown that the 
cooking class can be conducted at an actual 
profit, taking one year with another, a 
consummation seldom achieved in any pub- 
lic institution of learning or other muni- 
cipal affair. 
When the department was being planned 
for, the doubt felt by the authorities over 
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the outcome of the experiment caused them 
to take counsel of caution, and in the pur- 
chase of equipment the greatest care was 
taken as it was felt that it would not be 
wise to overburden the district by a new 
departure of unproven utility, but such 
has been the success of the affair that the 
outfit has been nearly doubled and almost 
paid for out of the receipts. 

This of course was only made possible 
by the addition of the lunch counter, which 
effectually solved the problem of the dis- 
position of the product of the cooking 
classes and allowed them to go as far as 
they pleased in the purchase of supplies and 
the young culinary artists have been so 
skillfully handled by the supervisor, Miss 
Verna Fishel, that there has been no waste 
at any time. 

Four thousand dollars has been received 
from the lunch business, and the patrons 
have received everything at half the cur- 
rent cost of the articles. The school dis- 
trict advanced the money for the equip- 
ment, and had it not been so largely added 
to during the term the cost would have 
been cleared. As it is, but a small balance 
will be due the district when the accounts 
are squared. Of course, all this is outside 
the real purpose of the department, but it 
is none the less a source of satisfaction 
that it is self-sustaining and the work of 
teaching the young women the art of cook- 
ing and its accessories in the way of eco- 
nomical buying and utilization of food 
stuffs, can go indefinitely on a paying basis. 

The course is open to all high school 
students and is required of all senior and 
junior girls for a period of one and one- 
half hours each week. This being the pre- 
liminary year, no text-book has been used 
and no grading done in the classes, as it 
was obviously essential to stick to the ele- 
ments of cookery, but substantial progress 
has been made, not only in the preparation 
of foods in cooking and baking, but each 
pupil has been taught something of the 
chemistry of food preparation and rela- 
tive values, together with the economics of 
the art. 

As the course develops, every high school 
girl, beginning with the freshman year, 
will be systematically instructed, and later 
on more elaborate forms of food will be 
studied, with the result that by the time the 
department has been in existence five 
years, it will be graduating a lot of famous 
cooks whose performances will make happy 
and healthful homes, a consummation de- 
doutly to be wished for and worth all the 
effort, if the dream of the Mirror car- 
toonist be realized and Mother be permitted 
to read the paper while “Sis” gets the 
dinner. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT Pusiic INSTRUCTION, ; 
Harrispurc, August, I9II 
Y the provisions of the School Code 
school boards shall, between April and 
September of each year, cause to be made by 
the attendance officer, teachers or other persons 
an enumeration of the school children between 
six and sixteen years of age. As part of the 
time allotted to this work had elapsed before 
the Code was signed, and as the enumera- 
tion was probably made by the assessors, 
school boards may, if they desire to avoid the 
expense of another enumeration and are satis- 
fied with the enumeration already made by the 
assessors, use the same enrollment instead of 
making a new one. However, superintendents 
should confer with their boards at once and 
ascertain their wishes. In case the boards 
desire to make an enumeration themselves 
superintendents should learn from them the 
number of enrollment books they will need, 
each book having blank space for three hun- 
dred names. They should report to this De- 
partment the aggregate number of books 
needed, on receipt of such report, the number 
required will be shipped the superintendent 
for distribution to the several ‘boards that may 
desire them. It will be necessary to use the 
books prepared and printed to make the enu- 
meration under the old law; hence the neces- 
sary changes and erasures should be made in 
these books. 
Very respectfully, 
NatHan C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. - 


Te provisions of the School Code in 


reference to examinations for Pro- 
fessional Certificates became effective on May 
18, 1911, the day on which the Code was signed 
by the Governor. 

Section 1304 specifies among other require- 
ments that the candidates for a professional 
certificate shall pass a thorough examination 
in the branches required for a provisional cer- 
tificate as well as in any two of the following 
subjects, namely: Vocal Music, Drawing, Eng- 
lish Literature, Plane Geometry, General His- 
tory, Physical Geography, Elementary Botany, 
Elementary Zoology, or Elementary Physics, 
and shall satisfy the Superintendent, by written 
or oral tests, that they have carefully and in- 
telligently read two books on Pedagogy ap- 
proved for such purpose by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. This section makes it 
clear that the County and District Superin- 
tendants can issue certificates covering Music 
and Drawing. 

For the sake of fairness it was recom- 
mended that in these examinations the County 
or District Superintendent should base his 
tests upon books on: Pedagogy recently adopted 
by the County or Local Teachers reading 
circle. After January, 1912, 
select any two of the following: Colegrove’s 


teachers can ~ 





The Teacher and the School, Seeley’s School 
Management, White’s School Management, 
Sabine’s Common Sense Didactics, Brook’s 
Methods of Teaching, McMurry’s How to 
Study. 

By a special proviso county permanent cer- 
tificates could be issued on the basis of the 
examinations conducted prior to July 1, Io11. 
After that date no more examinations for that 
kind of certificate will be held; and the exami- 
nations for permanent certificates must be con- 
ducted on the basis of the new requirements. 

All permanent certificates bearing date after 
July 1, 1911, will be valid for all school dis- 
tricts of the second, third and fourth class 
throughout the entire state. Candidates for 
these certificates must pass a thorough exami- 
nation in Vocal Music, Drawing, English 
Literature, Plane Geometry, General History, 
Physical Geography, Elementary Botany, Ele- 
mentary Zoology and Elementary Physics, and 
must satisfy the Examining Boards that they 
have carefully and intelligently read not less 
than four books on Pedagogy approved by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The times and places for holding the exami- 
nations for permanent certificates in 1912 will 
be announced hereafter. But in order to 
enable teachers to prepare for the written or 
oral tests upon not less than four of the ap- 
proved books on Pedagogy, announcement is 
made at this time that the selection of the 
required four books may be made by teachers 
from the following list, namely: Hamilton’s 
Recitation, Kemp’s History of Education, 
White’s Elements of Pedagogy, Bryan’s The 
Basis of Practical Teaching, Kern’s Among 
Country Schools, Coulter’s Practical Nature 
Study and Elementary Agriculture, Allen’s 
Civics and Health, James’ Talks to Teachers 
on Psychology, Chancellor’s Our Schools, 
Their Administration and Supervision, Dut- 
ton’s School Management, The Teaching of 
English by Professors Carpenter, Baker & 
Scott, and Young’s Teaching of Mathematics. 

NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 


NOTES ON NEW SCHOOL CODE. 


NDER the new School Code, all school 
boards which elected officers in June, 
1910, will re-organize on the first Monday of 
June, 1911, or as soon thereafter as possible, 
and will levy their tax and elect their teachers 
for one year as heretofore, except in inde- 
pendent districts which are abolished on the 
first Monday of July. Teachers can be elected 
for one year only. School boards that have 
heretofore levied the school taxes in June 
should do so at the same time and in the same 
manner as heretofore. 

The duplicate should be placed in the hands 
of the collector by the first Monday of July. 
All independent districts were abolished on the 
first Monday of July, and all districts that 
levy any taxes this. year after the Code was 
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signed, in which there is any territory that 
belongs to an independent district, will levy 
their taxes on all property in the district, in- 
cluding such territory as comes to it on the 
first Monday of July, 1911, when the inde- 
pendent districts went out of existence. 

To all school taxes assessed and levied in 
all school districts of the second, third and 
fourth class which are not paid on or before 
the first day of October, a penalty of five per 
cent. will be added; no rebate allowed for 
prompt payment. 

School boards can proceed with the erection 
of school buildings as heretofore except that, 
after the State Board of Education is organ- 
ized, the plans and specifications of new build- 
ings and improvements must be submitted to 
that Board for suggestions. 

Every contract in excess of three hundred 
dollars made by any school district for the 
introduction of heating, ventilating or lighting 
systems or the construction, reconstruction or 
repair of any school building, or work upon 
any school property, shall be awarded to the 
lowest and best bidder, after due public notice 
has been given upon proper terms, asking for 
competitive bids. 

The present members of the school boards in 
second, third and fourth class districts, except 
in independent districts, will serve until the 
first Monday of December, 1911, when they 
will be superseded by the school directors 
elected in November, 1911. In districts of the 
first class (Philadelphia and Pittsburg), the 
present directors will be superseded on the 
second Monday of November, 1911, by the 
directors appointed by the court. No school 
director can serve as tax collector. 

If in any year before the first day of August 
the board of school directors of any school 
district of the third class decide by a majority 
vote of the members thereof not to have 
medical inspection in any or all of the schools 
of such district such medical inspection shall 
not be made in such schools during the follow- 
ing school year. 

If the board of school directors of any 
school district of the fourth class shall decide 
by a majority vote of the members thereof 
not to have medical inspection of the pupils in 
a part or all of the schools of such district 
and the Commissioner of Health at Harris- 
burg is officially notified thereof in writing 
before the first day of July, such medical in- 
spection shall not be made in such schools 
during the following school year. 

Present independent districts will be 
abolished after the first Monday of July, but 
the courts may, upon petition, reconstitute 
them at any time after that date. 

Text-books and school supplies will, until 
January 1, 1912, be selected and adopted under 
the old laws. 

The present fiscal year will be extended by 
one month and will expire on the first Mon- 
day of July, 1911, at which time the school 
accounts should be audited and the annual 
report and affidavit and certificate made out 
and forwarded to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. This year the accounts 
will be audited by the same officers as here- 
tofore. 

Provisional certificates may be issued to 
persons who pass satisfactory examinations in 
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spelling, reading, writing, physiology and 
hygiene, geography, English grammar, arith- 
metic, elementary algebra, history of the 
United States and of Pennsylvania, civil gov- 
ernment, including State and local government, 
school management and methods of teaching. 
Provisional certificates are valid for one year 
in the district or districts under the super- 
vision of the superintendent issuing them. No 
superintendent shall make valid by endorse- 
ment a provisional certificate issued by another 
superintendent. 

Applicants for professional certificates must 
pass a thorough examination in the branches 
required for a provisional certificate and in 
two additional branches which they may select 
from the following subjects:—vocal music, 
drawing, English literature, plane geometry, 
general history, physical geography, elemen- 
tary botany, elementary zoology, elementary 
physics. They must satisfy the superintendent 
by oral or written tests that they have care- 
fully and intelligently read two books on 
pedagogy approved by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. For this year the super- 
intendents are requested to confine this oral 
or written test to two books which have re- 
cently been in the reading course adopted for 
the County or City Teachers’ Reading Circle. 

No teachers’ certificate shall be granted to 
any person who has not submitted, upon a 
blank furnished by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, a certificate from a phys- 
ician legally qualified to practice medicine in 
this Commonwealth, setting forth that said 
applicant is neither mentally nor physically dis- 
qualified by reason of tuberculosis, or any 
other chronic or acute defect, from successful 
performance of the duties of a teacher; nor to 
any person who has not a good moral char- 
acter, or who is in the habit of using opium or 
other narcotic drugs in any form, or any in- 
toxicating drink as a beverage. 

The law regulating the minimum salary of 
teachers remains unchanged, since no appro- 
priation was made to pay for any increase 
during the next two years. 

The new school code will be printed in full 
in the Pennsylvania School Journal for July, 
and later will be published and distributed in 
book form, with index. 

[The above was issued June 1, I9QII, in 
circular form by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction.] 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Ele following official decision sets at rest 
for the present the question of the elec- 
tion of assistant superintendents as provided for 


in the new School Code. The money was not 
appropriated for the payment of their salaries. 
It is unfortunate that an oversight such as this 
should have occurred, but the law is a good 
one and will no doubt, become effective two 
years hence. 
HARRISBURG, June 10, IQII. 
Dr. NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 


Dear Sir: Your favor of May 31st ad- 
dressed to the Attorney General was duly re- 
ceived. You ask to be advised whether there 
is any appropriation out of which to pay the 
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salaries of assistant county superintendents. 
The Act of Assembly recently approved, and 
commonly called the “ School Code,” provides 
in Section 1130: 

“The minimum salary of each assistant 
county superintendent shall be twelve hundred 
dollars per year, which shall be paid out of the 
State appropriation for public schools in such 
payments and manner as the county superin- 
tendents are paid.” 

Section 1121 provides: “The salary of as- 
sistant county superintendents elected or ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this Act shall 
be paid by the State from the appropriations 
made for this purpose or from the appropria- 
tions for the public schools.” 

Section 1128 provides, in part: “In all coun- 
ties entitled to one or more assistant county 
superintendents, the county superintendents 
elected in May, one thousand nine hundred 
and eleven, and the officers of the School 
Directors’ Associations therein, shall, before 
the first day of September, one thousand nine 
hundred and eleven, nominate and confirm the 
assistant county superintendents to which the 
several counties in this Commonwealth are 
entitled.” 

If there were no other statutory provisions 
to be considered, these would apparently au- 
thorize the election of assistant county super- 
intendents in 1911, and require the payment of 
the salaries out of the appropriation for public 
schools. But Section 2302 provides: “ All ap- 
propriations made for the maintenance and 
support of the public school system after the 
approval of this Act shall be apportioned and 
distributed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction as herein provided.” 

And Section 2303 provides: “He shall first 
deduct from the appropriation all items speci- 
fied in this Act and such other amounts as may 
be required to be deducted by any appropria- 
tion bill and the remainder of the appropria- 
tion shall be apportioned and distributed as 
follows.” 

Is the salary of assistant county superin- 
tendent an item “specified on this Act”? 
There are no assistant county superintendents 
in existence and there were none at the date 
of the passage of the School Code. 

Section 1130 merely fixes the minimum 
salary to be paid to such assistant county 
superintendents when elected. It does not 
specify the amount in the aggregate to be paid 
for salaries. The Legislature has not at- 
tempted to ascertain the number of counties 
entitled to elect assistant county superin- 
tendents. The salaries of some _ assistant 
county superintendents might be fixed at a 
larger amount than $1,200.00, and if so what 
amount has been specified to be deducted be- 
_fore the distribution is made to the school 
districts? 

I am of opinion that the salaries hereafter 
to be fixed, of assistant county superin- 
tendents hereafter to be elected, are not items 
specified in the school act to be deudcted from 
the appropriation to public schools. I am also 
of opinion that the salaries of assistant county 
superintendents are not provided for and can- 
not be paid out of the general appropriation to 
public schools. 

Section 8 of the General Appropriation Bill, 
not yet signed, provides an appropriation “ for 
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the support of public schools and normal 
schools of this Commonwealth for the two 
fiscal years commencing on the first day of 
June, one thousand nine hundred and eleven, 
the sum of fifteen million dollars.” 

The bill provides that the city of Philadel- 
phia, in addition to its pro rata, shail be 
entitled to $72,000 for the education of 
teachers in the Philadelphia Normal School 
for Girls and the Philadelphia School of Peda- 
gogy for Young Men, and out of the: amount 
received by the City of Philadelphia there 
shall be paid $3,000 to the Teachers’ Institute; 
~ to the Philadelphia School of Design; 
10,000 to the Teachers’ Annuity and Aid As- 
sociation; and that out of the said amount of 
fifteen million dollars there shall’ be paid for 
the education of teachers in the State Normal 
Schools $600,000; for the pay of tuition of 
pupils who attend high schools outside of their 
own district, $200,000; and for the encourage- 
ment of township and borough high schools, 


50,000. : 

The bill then provides: “That out of the 
said amount hereby appropriated there shall 
be set apart the sum of $230,000 to be ex- 
pended on the warrants of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the payment of the 
salaries of the county superintendents of public 
schools two years. The remainder of the 
amount hereby appropriated shall be paid on 
warrants of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction drawn in favor of the several school 
districts of the Commonwealth in amounts 
designated by the State Treasurer and when- 
ever he shall notify the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in writing that there are 
sufficient funds in the State Treasury to pay 
for the same.” 

There is no provision for the payment of 
any part of the sum appropriated for super- 
intendents to the salaries of assistant county 
superintendents. 

The appropriation bill contains the positive 
direction that after deducting from the fifteen 
million dollars the specific amounts therein 
appropriated as above set out, “the remainder 
of the amount hereby appropriated shall be 
paid in favor of the several schools of the 
Commonwealth.” 

The policy of the law is to require specific 
appropriations. The Act of May 11, 1900 
(P. L. 519), makes it a misdemeanor for any 
officer of the Commonwealth to authorize the 
payment of any money or for the State 
Treasurer to “ pay any money out of the State 
Treasury except 1n accordance with the provi- 
sions of an Act of Assembly setting forth the 
amount to be expended and the purpose of the 
expenditure,” or to pay any money “in excess 
of the amount thus specifically appropriated.” 

There is no specific appropriation for the 
payment of the salaries of assistant county 
superintendents and I am unable to find any 
intention on the part of the Legislature that 
any part of the general appropriation for 
public schools should be applied to the pay- 
ment of assistant county superintendents here- 
after to be appointed. 

I therefore advise you that there is no ap- 
propriation out of which assistant county 
superintendents can be paid. 

Very truly yours, Ww. M. Harcest, 

Assistant Deputy Attorney General. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Patton: The eighth grade 
examinations this year showed a marked im- 
provement in the quality of the work done and 
in the number that passed. More than fifty 
per cent. passed. 

CLinton.—Supt. McCloskey: The schools 
of our County have made the best records of 
attendance in all their history. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Commencement 
exercises were held at Newville, Lemoyne 
and Camp Hill. The attendance at each place 
was limited only by the capacity of the room. 
The exercises reflected credit upon all con- 
cerned. , 

Erre.—Supt. Russell: Elk Creek school di- 
rectors recently voted to have an eight month 
school term for the coming year, and at the 
same time lengthened the high school term 
and added another teacher which will make it 
a high school of the second grade. This town- 
ship, which is not a rich one, levies a tax of 
ten mills. We hope that townships which can 
not afford an eight months term will note this 
object lesson and watch results in Elk Creek. 

Futton.—Supt. Lamberson: Since the en- 
actment of the Code an interest has been taken 
in the consolidation of small schools. Dublin 
township has held three public meetings for 
the purpose of considering, in conjunction 
with the citizens, the advisability of closing 
some of their small schools. Taylor town- 


ship has asked for bids to have one of its 


small schools transported to a another small 
school. It has also been trying to make ar- 
rangements to consolidate another of its 
schools with one of another township. 

Junrata.—Supt. Deen: Local normal schools 
have been in operation at nine different places 
throughout the county. Many of our teachers 
have made considerable progress since their 
former examination. 

LeBANoN.—Supt. Snoke: Of the one hun- 
dred and fifteen candidates for the provisional 
certificate, ninety-nine were passed. The new 
code requirements as to age and health were 
complied with. 

Potter.—Supt. Welfling: Two new school- 
houses will be erected this summer, one of 
them a two-room building at Walton; the 
other a $20,000 building at Shingle House, 
which will be an ornament to that pleasant 
and progressive country town. 

Union.—Supt. Spigelmyer : I was very favor- 
ably impressed with my visit to Mansfield 
Normal School. The grade of work done 
there is of a high order. I feel confident that 
the characters developed in this institution 
ire superior to those of the average normal 
schools. 

Beaver Fatts.—Supt. Lester: The gradu- 
ating class this year is the largest in the 
history of our high school, numbering thirty- 
one. Our new high school building will be 
ready for the opening of school in September. 

Huntinepon.—Supt. Barclay: Mr. J. C. 
Louder, a member of our school board, was 
instantly killed while at work in the Juniata 
Planing Mill. 

_ Danvitte.—Supt. Dieffenbacher: The clos- 
ing exercises of our schools consisted this 
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year only of the annual musicale, grammar 
school commencement, and annual literary 
contest. The Board decided to reprimand the 
senior class by not allowing either a class- 
day or a commencement programme. 

Lower Merion Twe. (Montgomery Co.).— 
Supt. Wightman: A May Feéte of 900 grade 
pupils was held at the Merion Cricket grounds, 
at which the sum of $1,000 was raised to start 
play-grounds at Ardmore. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: An additional 
teacher elected for the high school. Salaries 
were raised in six positions in the high school 
and central grammar school. The school 
term remains 9 months; the tax rate 6 mills. 
The board paid off $2,500 of indebtedness. 

The Civic Club, composed of energetic 
women of Lock Haven, have started a Junior 
Civic League among the boys and girls with 
the purpose of securing their aid in the move- 
ment for a cleaner and better city, and at the 
same time teaching them the duties and obli- 
gations of citizenship. The young people are 
responding with much vigor in looking after 
waste thrown on the streets. Another phase 
of the work is the effort to make some of the 
waste places “blossom as the rose.” To this 
end prizes are offered the children for home 
gardens and flower plots and a beginning of 
school gardens has been instituted. A com- 
petent director has been employed and two 
large lots will be utilized. A literary contest 
in the high school for gold medal prizes was 
a leading event of the menth. The contests 
were between classes. 

New Bricuton.—Supt. Green: One of the 
strongest members of our faculty has been 
elected as a special teacher for backward 
pupils. Eight of our teachers are attending 
summer school, thus further preparing them- 
selves for doing efficient work. 

PHENIXVILLE.—Supt. Laramy: We are 
building a new high school of re-inforced 
concrete, fire-proof throughout, on a lot 190 
by 330 feet. The cost will be about $65,000. 
The plans include a commercial department, 
manual training, domestic science, two labora- 
tories, and a draughting room. It is expected 
that the building will be ready for the opening 
of school in September. 

PUNXSUTAWNEY.—Supt. Jackson: Our com- 
mencement exercises were honored with the 
presence of Supt. Schaeffer who delivered the 
address. All the functions of the week were 
well attended. Sixty-five of our grade stu- 
dents received certificates of admission. to 
our high school. 

SouTtH SHaron.—Supt. Eckles: Our gradu- 
ating class numbered eleven, who completed 
the four-year course in full. The literary 
societies of the high school had a fine contest. 
The percentage of attendance during the last 
month was as good as that of the previous 
months. The exhibit of work from all grades 
attracted much attention. 

Tyrone.—Supt, Fleck: A greater percentage 
of pupils attended the last day of the school 
year than was the case for over ten years. 
At the commencement exercises, eight boys 
and twenty-one girls were graduated. At the 
Junior oratorical contest, five entered the lists 
na prizes ranging from $2.50 to $10 in 
gold. 
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BALLADS.—The conditions under which our an- 
cient ballad-poetry arose are tolerably well under- 
stood, It belongs to a primitive state of society, in 
which the knowledge of letters was restricted to a 
select class, and tradition was the sole vehicle of 
history to the mass of the people; when manners 
were ruder, laws less reverenced, the passions more 
unbridled, the utterance of emotion franker and less 
conventional than now. Though the writers cannot 
always be supposed contemporary with the events they 
record, they uniformly address a sympathetic audi- 
ence, whose standard of morality or sentiment, and 
level of culture, little, if at all, differ from those pre- 
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vailing at the period to which their traditions refer. 
The Border minstrelsy, for example, was obviously 
written for the children or grandchildren of the moss- 
troopers whose exploits it glorifies, a generation to 
whom appeals to a higher code or a purer taste than 
their ancestors accepted would have been wholly 
unintelligible. The general characteristics of the 
best specimens that remain to us, whether of the 
narrative and legendary ballad or of the lyrical and 
emotional ballad, are an unconscious simplicity of 
thought and language, a coarse but vivid realization 
of the scenes and delineation of the personages pre- 
sented. They show few marks of artistic construction 





COME AGAIN. 


1. We 


from our parting its bitterest word, No adieu shall be spoken, no farewell be heard, And our 


2. Come again, come again, with a warm, loving heart, We have met with asmile, with a smile let us part, 


[ Tho’ the 


fond embrace shall be eas’d of its pain, By those sweet, soothing words, Come again, come again. Well we 
bright, smiling day of our meeting may wane, We will sing when we part, Come again, come again. Then 


know when we sever, the tear and the sigh Will be heaving the breast and o’erflowing the eye, But the 
us the hand, though the world may be wide, And the deeprolling ocean so soon may divide; Where’er 


beam thro’ the tear-dropshall kindle amain, And the sigh ech-o back, Come again, come again. 
we may wander, o’er land or o’er main, Hope shall whisper the words, Come again, come again. 





or ornament, beyond a rudimentary sense of pictorial 
expression, and the occasional introduction of abrupt 
snatches of wild fancy. In those cases where a 
burden is added, it serves either to mark the leading 
motive of the theme, to suggest the musical accom- 
paniment to which the piece was set, or that “rhythm 
of the feet’? from which the composition first took its 
name. The impossibility of restoring the conditions 
under which this description of poetry arose, does 
not oppose any obstacle to its successful cultivation 
in ourday. To surrender the type would be a gratui- 
tous waste of means, for of all narrative and lyrical 





forms, it is the simplest and the most direct in its 
effects, The testimony borne to its potency by Sir 
Philip Sidney, by Addison, and the authority for 
whom Fletcher of Saltoun stood sponsor, would be 
unanimously endorsed to-day. The varnish of our 
social conventionalism is, after all, extremely thin, 
and the most cultivated audience cannot listen to a 
plain story of heroism or of pathos without flushing 
cheeks and burning eyes. For enshrining the mem- 
ory of any grandly heroic achievement, for giving 
utterance to any pure emotion, the ballad remains the 
most appropriate vehicle.—Contemporary Review. 





